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In  response  to  a  perceived  rash  of  "false"  and  "misleading"  advertising  in  the 
1988  presidential  race,  news  organizations  started  producing  "adwatches"  during 
campaigns.  Journalists  designed  adwatches  to  police  political  advertising,  especially  ads 
containing  misleading  claims  or  images,  and  to  help  voters  make  better  informed  choices. 

This  dissertation  adds  to  a  small  but  growing  body  of  adwatch  research  that 
examines  the  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  on  voters'  attitudes  toward  commercials  and 
their  sponsoring  candidates.  Applying  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of 
persuasion,  this  research  examines  whether  adwatches  affect  attitudes  in  general  and 
under  what  conditions  and  with  which  individuals  effects  are  most  likely  to  occur.  An 
experimental  design  was  used  to  test  three  independent  variables:  Need  for  cognition; 
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argument  quality,  and  source  credibility.  It  was  predicted  that  attitudes  held  by  subjects 
high  in  the  need  for  cognition  toward  a  commercial  and  its  sponsoring  candidate  would 
be  influenced  only  by  high-quality  adwatches.  In  contrast,  low-need-for-cognition 
subjects  would  be  influenced  only  by  highly  credible  adwatch  sources. 

The  research  replicated  past  findings  that  adwatch  exposure  is  linked  to  more 
critical  evaluations  of  an  advertisement.  Tests  suggested  by  the  individual  differences 
approach  of  the  ELM  found  that  adwatch  exposure  only  resulted  in  lower  evaluations  of 
the  advertisement  among  high-need-for-cognition  voters.  Low-need-for-cognition 
subjects  appeared  unaffected.  Further,  only  those  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who 
read  a  high-quality  adwatch  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  adwatch. 

While  attitudes  about  the  ad  were  affected,  candidate  evaluation  was  not,  possibly 
because  the  sponsoring  candidate  did  not  appear  in  the  ad.  In  addition,  manipulating 
source  credibility  had  no  effect  on  any  of  the  subjects,  regardless  of  need  for  cognition, 
possibly  because  past  research  has  shown  that  source  credibility  is  not  a  factor  that 
determines  influence  of  negative  communications. 

The  results  suggest  that  adwatches  can  affect  attitudes  of  some  voters—those 
classified  as  high  in  the  need  for  cognition— and  under  some  circumstances,  namely  when 
adwatch  argument  quality  is  high.  However,  these  subjects  were  less  likely  to  say  they 
would  read  adwatch  features  during  an  election.  If  these  findings  are  replicated  in  other 
settings,  journalists  might  rethink  the  utility  and  value  of  adwatches. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Overview 

For  newspaper  wire  editors,  the  stories  carried  over  the  political  wires  on  June  6, 
1996,  provided  a  vivid  example  of  the  recent  revolution  that  had  transformed  campaign 
coverage  in  the  United  States.  In  an  eight-hour  block  on  that  date,  the  Associated  Press 
moved  an  article  about  Sen.  Bob  Dole's  speech  in  Nashville,  a  brief  article  about  a 
planned  campaign  appearance  by  President  Bill  Clinton  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  few  other 
stories  about  statewide  races.  The  mere  smattering  of  stories  about  campaign 
appearances  and  strategy  moved  on  that  day  was  hardly  surprising,  given  that  the  general 
election  was  still  five  months  away.  After  all,  the  political  parties  had  not  even  formally 
nominated  the  two  candidates.  In  this  regard,  the  political  news  wire  virtually  mirrored 
the  AP's  political  coverage  during  the  same  month  in  1988. 

But  wire  editors  were  faced  with  a  whole  new  category  of  campaign  stories  to 
chose  from  in  the  1 996  election  that  was  non-existent  eight  years  prior.  While  the  AP 
moved  only  two  "traditional"  campaign  stories  about  the  presidential  race  on  June  6, 
1996,  the  wire  carried  three  major  articles  on  political  advertising—a  story  about  Dole's 
advertising  strategy,  an  "adwatch"  of  a  Dole  commercial,  and  an  "adwatch"  of  a 
commercial  aired  in  the  Virginia  Senate  primary.  The  day's  political  news  selection  was 
typical  of  the  AP's  news  coverage  in  the  1996  race.  During  the  early  Republican 
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primaries,  when  several  major  candidates  were  vying  for  the  party's  nomination,  the 
Associated  Press'  political  wire  routinely  carried  two  or  more  adwatches  a  day. 

The  Associated  Press  political  coverage  of  the  1996  races  represents  a  new  era  in 
political  reporting  that  began  after  the  1988  presidential  election.  The  term  "adwatch" 
was  only  been  coined  in  1990.  But  within  six  years,  news  coverage  of  political 
advertising-including  adwatches~were  almost  on  equal  ground  with  "traditional" 
campaign  news,  such  as  coverage  of  debates,  speeches,  and  the  like.  Adwatches  are  a 
device  used  by  all  types  of  news  organizations  to  examine  claims  made  in  political 
advertising.    Typically,  adwatches  are  aimed  at  exposing  "false"  or  "misleading" 
statements  or  visuals  in  campaign  commercials  that,  in  principle,  can  deceive  voters 
exposed  to  them.  The  journalistic  rationale  behind  producing  adwatches  is  that  voters, 
trying  to  sort  through  competing  claims  in  a  sea  of  deceptive  campaign  commercials,  can 
turn  to  a  credible  independent  voice-the  news  media-for  help  in  deciding  what  is  true 
and  what  is  not  true. 

Adwatches  and  other  types  of  political  advertising  coverage  by  the  news  media 
became  so  prominent  in  the  1990s  that  political  communication  researchers  took  notice. 
By  the  mid  1990s,  a  handful  of  studies  systematically  examining  adwatches  began  to 
emerge.  Content  analyses  reviewed  the  scope  and  nature  of  reporting  on  political 
commercials.  Surveys  tracked  the  public's  perception  of  adwatches  and  news  coverage 
of  political  advertising.  Experiments  examined  what  effects,  if  any,  the  new  form  of 


'  Information  about  the  Associated  Press'  political  wire  coverage  on  June  6,  1996,  was 
collected  by  the  researcher,  who  at  the  time  worked  as  managing  editor  of  Sun.ONE.  a 
commercial  on-line  newspaper  produced  by  the  University  of  Florida's  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  and  The  Gainesville  Sun. 
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coverage  had  on  its  intended  audience,  the  voters.  While  adwatch  research  to  date  has 
begun  to  gauge  the  nature  and  impact  of  this  new  form  of  political  communication,  many 
questions  remain  unanswered.  For  example,  what  role  do  adwatches  play  in  local  races? 
How  does  the  quality  of  the  information  contained  in  adwatches  affect  the  impact  of  the 
critiques?  How  does  credibility  of  the  source  producing  adwatches  affect  the  influence  of 
adwatches  on  voter  attitudes  toward  political  commercials  and  their  sponsoring 
candidates?  Most  importantly,  how  do  individual  differences  in  voters  receiving  adwatch 
information  affect  the  impact  of  adwatches  on  the  public?  This  study  seeks  to  break 
ground  in  the  emerging  area  of  adwatch  research  by  examining  these  questions. 

To  place  this  research  in  perspective,  this  chapter  provides  a  brief  history  of 
political  campaigns  and  the  use  of  advertising  as  a  component  in  modern  campaigns. 
Next,  the  key  role  played  by  political  advertising  in  the  1988  election  is  detailed, 
followed  by  a  look  at  the  journalistic  response  to  those  campaign  ads.  The  birth  of 
adwatches  and  the  emergence  of  a  debate  about  their  journalistic  appropriateness  are  then 
discussed.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  definition  of  the  problem  examined  by  this  study. 

Political  Campaigns:  A  Brief  Historical  Perspective 

Agranoff  (1980)  defined  political  campaigns  as  "a  coordinated  effort  to  achieve 

the  objective  of  winning  an  election  through  the  mobilization  of  human,  social,  material 

and  environmental  resources"  (quoted  in  Meadow,  1989,  p.  253).  Meadow  (1989)  argues 

that  campaigns  are  designed  to  reach  the  target  audience—voters— at  cognitive,  affective, 

and  behavioral  levels: 

At  the  cognitive  level,  a  candidate  and  his  or  her  positions 
must  become  known  to  the  voters.  At  the  affective  level, 
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the  candidate  must  be  seen  positively  and  liked,  respected, 
or  admired  by  the  voter.  At  the  behavioral  level,  the  voter 
must  want  to  demonstrate  support  for  the  candidate  by 
engaging  in  a  specific  behavior—voting  (p.  260). 

Mass  communication,  advertising  in  particular,  has  increasingly  become  the  key  to 

reaching  voters  on  these  three  levels.  Trent  and  Friedenberg  (1983)  argue  that  while 

economic,  sociological,  psychological,  and  historical  factors  are  essential  parts  of  the 

electoral  process,  communication  is  the  core  of  modern  political  campaigns.  "It  is 

communication  that  occupies  the  area  between  the  goals  or  aspirations  of  the  candidate 

and  the  behavior  of  the  electorate  .  . .  Hence,  communication  is  the  means  by  which  the 

campaign  begins,  proceeds,  and  concludes"  (Trent  &  Friedenberg,  p.  1 6). 

Mass  communication-centered  modern  political  campaigns  are  markedly  different 
from  those  envisioned  by  the  nation's  founding  fathers,  who  designed  a  system  of 
selecting  political  leaders  that  bypassed  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  citizens.  A  few  elites 
were  supposed  to  gather  in  private,  analyze  the  qualifications  of  men  and  deliberate  on 
who  might  make  the  best  president.  Alexander  Hamilton  argued  in  The  Federalist.  No. 
68  that  the  choice  of  a  president  would  rest  on  candidates'  "requisite  qualifications,"  not 
on  their  "talents  for  low  intrigue  and  the  little  arts  of  popularity"  (quoted  in  Patterson, 
1993,  p.  38). 

After  George  Washington's  election,  this  ideal  quickly  evaporated,  and  candidates 
started  running  on  the  "little  arts  of  popularity."  Pamphlets  and  rallies  touting  the  virtues 
of  one  candidate  while  vilifying  the  opposition  marked  the  second  presidential  race 
(Jamieson,  1992b).  Still,  in  1790  only  white  men  who  owned  land  could  vote.  But  in 
1828,  the  number  of  participating  voters  tripled,  and  for  the  first  time  a  mass  audience  of 


voters  cast  ballots  for  electors  committed  to  particular  candidates  (Jamieson,  1992b). 
Throughout  the  following  150  years,  the  enfranchised  electorate  grew  even  more  to 
encompass  virtually  all  U.S.  citizens  over  age  18.  With  every  expansion  in  the  electorate, 
politicians  sought  new  ways  to  reach  this  increasing  number  of  voters.  First  came 
handbills,  posters  and  newspapers  carrying  messages  about  candidates.  In  the  early  20th 
century,  radio  gave  candidates  the  first  mass  medium  to  reach  potential  supporters 
(Gronbeck,  1992).  The  first  radio  spot  commercial  appeared  in  1936  to  support  Alf 
Landon's  doomed  presidential  bid  (Mickelson,  1989). 

Within  a  few  decades,  television,  which  has  the  reach  of  radio  plus  a  visual 
element,  became  the  medium  of  choice  for  candidates  to  reach  a  diversified  audience. 
Candidates  began  using  television  for  campaign  advertising  almost  as  soon  at  the  medium 
became  available.  On  October  5,  1948,  Harry  Truman  became  the  first  presidential 
candidate  to  buy  television  time  (for  a  speech),  and  he  may  have  been  the  first  candidate 
to  air  a  televised  spot  ad  (see  Jamieson,  1992b,  note  p.  34).  That  same  year,  a  slate  of  60- 
second  spot  television  ads  was  proposed  as  part  of  Thomas  Dewey's  campaign,  but  the 
candidate  rejected  the  proposal  (Mickelson,  1989). 

^fe     The  1952  Eisenhower-Stevenson  race  marked  the  first  extensive  use  of  televised 
political  advertising.  Legendary  ad  man  Rosser  Reeves  produced  50  one-minute 
commercials  for  the  Eisenhower  campaign.  The  ads,  which  cost  $1 .5  million  to  make 
and  air,  featured  music  by  Irving  Berlin  and  animation  by  Walt  Disney  (Gronbeck,  1992). 
The  Democrats,  in  contrast,  used  limited  spot  ads  very  late  in  the  race,  spending  only 
$77,000  on  spot  television  advertising  (Mickelson,  1989).  The  Eisenhower  commercials 


drastically  changed  the  face  of  televised  political  advertising,  which  up  to  that  point  had 
meant  buying  large  block  of  time  to  air  entire  candidate  speeches  (Clark,  1988). 

In  the  1956  presidential  race,  both  parties  spent  a  combined  total  of  more  than  $9 
million  on  radio  and  television  advertising  (Jeffres,  1986).  But  those  expenditures  are  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  modern  ad  expenditures.  Campaign  advertising  has 
become  virtually  the  entire  campaign,  especially  at  the  presidential  level  (Squire,  1991). 
In  the  1992  presidential  race  alone,  the  three  major  candidates  spent  a  total  of  $133 
million  on  advertising,  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  their  total  campaign 
budgets  (Devlin,  1995).  Presidential  candidates  are  not  alone  in  their  enormous 
advertising  budgets.  For  example,  most  congressional  candidates  spend  at  least  60 
percent  of  their  campaign  budgets  on  advertising  (Jacobson,  1987). 

Current  Issues  in  Political  Advertising 
Political  advertising,  television  spots  in  particular,  have  become  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  political  information.  Bennett  (1989)  found  that  Americans  were 
slightly  less  informed  about  politics  in  the  1980s  than  in  the  1960s,  despite  being  better 
educated.  The  culprits,  Bennett  argued,  were  diminished  interest  in  politics  and  less 
reliance  on  newspapers,  once  the  main  source  of  political  news  for  the  country.  Research 
has  shown  that  the  American  electorate  gets  a  significant  portion  of  its  information  about 
candidates  and  issues  from  advertising  (Weaver  &  Drew,  1993).  In  one  of  the  first 
studies  of  the  effect  of  televised  campaign  advertising,  Patterson  and  McClure  (1976) 
found  that  advertising  in  the  1972  presidential  election  addressed  more  of  the  major 
campaign  issues  than  network  news  programs.  Viewers  remembered  more  information 


from  the  ads  than  from  televised  news  about  the  campaign,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
exposed  to  the  ads  for  much  shorter  periods  of  time.  Political  advertising  brought  about  a 
direct  and  dramatic  belief  change  among  voters.  The  commercials  even  effectively 
overcame  low-interest  voters'  avoidance  of  political  information.  (McClure  &  Patterson, 
1974). 

Researchers  have  replicated  Patterson  and  McClure's  work,  finding  that  ads  serve 
as  a  major  source  of  information  about  elections-often  more  than  televised  news 
programs  (Kern,  1989;  West,  1993;  Zhao  &  Bleske,  1995).  Joslyn  (1990)  argued  that 
campaign  ads  have  educative  potential  to  teach  about  candidates'  personality  traits, 
performance  in  office,  and  cultural  icons.  Martinelli  and  Chaffee  (1995)  found  that  new 
U.S.  citizens  learned  about  where  the  candidates  stood  on  issues  through  1988  political 
advertising.  Just,  Crigler,  and  Wallach  (1990)  also  found  that  campaign  ads  helped  voters 
learn  about  issue  positions,  even  more  so  than  exposure  to  a  lengthy  candidate  debate. 
Campaign  ads  also  are  seen  as  an  important  source  of  information  for  disconnected,  less 
informed  voters  (Owen,  1991). 

More  and  more,  messages  contained  in  campaign  commercials  are  negative. 
Negative  ads~also  called  attack  ads-are  generally  defined  as  spots  that  make  unflattering 
or  pejorative  comments  about  other  candidates'  personal  qualities,  policy  stances,  or 
performance  on  domestic  and  international  affairs  (West,  1993).  In  addition,  negative 
advertising  has  been  used  to  attack  issue  campaigns  and  rival  political  parties.  The  use  of 
negative  commercials  has  become  the  norm  in  modern  political  campaigns,  with  the 
number  of  negative  ads  increasing  dramatically  in  recent  years  (Merritt,  1984).  But 
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negative  advertising  is  nothing  new.  Gronbeck  (1992)  traces  the  phenomenon  to  the  1796 
race,  when  pamphlets  attacked  on  the  characters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams. 
Still,  most  early  ads,  for  example  1952's  "Eisenhower  answers  the  nation"  spots,  were  low 
key,  straight  forward,  and  largely  factual.  Within  a  decade,  the  practice  had  changed. 

By  1964,  campaign  managers  and  advertising  producers  "had  discovered  that  the 
best  route  to  the  voter's  reflexes  is  not  through  his  capacity  to  reason  but  through  his 
emotions,  prejudices,  and  lingering  responses  to  previous  experiences"  (Mickelson,  1989,  p. 
157).  That  race  produced  the  Johnson  campaign's  now-famous  "Daisy  Girl"  ad,  which 
featured  a  girl  plucking  petals  from  a  daisy.  As  she  counted  up,  a  count-down  started  for  a 
nuclear  bomb  launch.  The  ad,  still  seen  as  one  of  the  most  negative  in  televised  advertising 
history,  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  negative  political  advertising.  Goldwater's  attack 
ads—one  featured  a  beer  can  being  thrown  out  of  a  moving  car  in  response  to  reports  that 
Johnson  drank  beer  as  he  drove-didn't  have  the  same  bite  or  venom  (Clark,  1988).  Attack 
advertising  reached  its  peak  in  the  1964  election,  when  40  percent  of  the  ads  broadcast  were 
negative.  In  no  other  contest  to  date  has  the  percentage  of  negative  ads  been  as  high  (Kaid 
&  Johnston,  1991). 

Consultants  and  campaign  managers,  pointing  to  the  Johnson  campaign's  success 
with  negative  ads,  made  attack  ads  standard  practice  in  elections.  Buoyed  by  research 
(Garramone,  1985;  Garramone  &  Smith,  1984)  and  practical  evidence  showing  that  people 
remember  and  respond  to  negative  political  ads,  campaign  strategists  concluded  that  attack 
ads  work.  Although  some  research  has  found  that  such  attacks  can  produce  a  backlash 
effect  in  some  circumstances  (Garramone,  1984;  Roddy  &  Garramone,  1988),  campaigns 


have  not  shied  away  from  using  such  tactics.  Kaid  and  Johnston  (1991)  found  that  only  7 
percent  of  the  ads  in  the  1960  presidential  contest  were  negative.  From  1968  to  1976,  the 
percentage  of  negative  ads  hovered  at  about  25  percent.  Beginning  with  the  1980  race, 
however,  candidates  have  routinely  attacked  in  more  than  35  percent  of  their  ads  (Kaid  & 
Johnston,  1991,  Table  1,  p.  57).  Campaigns  at  all  levels  continued  to  pull  out  the  stops  on 
negative  ads  after  1988.  During  the  1988  and  1990  campaigns,  attack  ads  were  the  norm 
rather  than  the  exception  (Hagstrom  &  Guskind,  1992).  In  1992,  about  half  of  each 
presidential  candidate's  advertising  budget  was  spent  on  negative  ads  (Devlin,  1993). 

The  Turning  Point:  1988 

The  1988  presidential  race  is  seen  as  a  watershed  election  both  in  terms  of 
candidates'  use  of  negative  political  advertising  and  in  journalistic  coverage  of  campaign 
advertising.  Although  Kaid  and  Johnston  (1991)  found  that  the  level  of  negative  campaign 
spots  in  the  1988  election  was  virtually  unchanged  from  the  previous  two  elections,  that 
presidential  contest  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  negative  since  the  McCarthy  era 
(Gronbeck,  1992).  About  38  percent  of  George  Bush's  ads  were  negative,  while  49  percent 
of  Michael  Dukakis  ads  were  negative  (Kaid,  Gobetz,  Garner,  Leland,  &  Scott,  1993). 

While  the  numbers  of  negative  spots  may  not  have  increased  compared  with  past 
presidential  races,  the  media,  the  candidates,  and  the  public  all  perceived  a  saturation  of 
attack  ads.  Researchers  have  offered  several  explanations  for  this  perception.  Gronbeck 
(1992)  argues  that  negative  advertising  is  usually  reserved  for  late  in  the  campaign, 
beginning  a  month  or  two  before  Election  Day.  In  1988,  negative  ads  first  appeared  in  mid- 
summer and  came  in  a  steady  stream  until  Election  Day.  In  addition,  the  ads  were  seen  as 
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more  negative  and  more  inaccurate  than  any  used  in  the  past.  Jamieson  begins  her  1992 
revision  to  Packaging  the  Presidency  with  this  assertion:  "Never  before  in  a  presidential 
campaign  have  televised  ads  sponsored  by  a  major  party  candidate  lied  so  blatantly  as  in  the 
campaign  of  1988"  (1992b,  p.  xix). 

Although  Dukakis  actually  used  more  campaign  ads  than  Bush  (Kaid  et  al.,  1993), 
Jamieson  and  other  political  pundits  put  most  of  the  blame  for  the  negativity  of  the 
campaign  on  Bush.  One  Bush  ad  in  particular,  which  attacked  Michael  Dukakis  for  being 
weak  on  crime,  is  universally  cited  as  sounding  the  wake-up  call  for  journalists  and 
researchers  studying  political  advertising.  The  ad,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Willie 
Horton"  spot,  detailed  how  one  convict  raped  and  robbed  while  out  of  prison  under  the 
Massachusetts  weekend  furlough  plan.  The  commercial  implied  that  Dukakis,  the  governor 
at  the  time  the  convict  was  granted  a  weekend  furlough,  was  to  blame  and  was  soft  on 
crime.  The  ad  was  produced  by  an  "independent"  group  that  supported  Bush,  the  National 
Security  Political  Action  Committee,  and  ran  on  a  few  nationwide  cable  networks  (Drew, 
1989).  Although  few  people  saw  the  ad  featuring  Horton,  who  is  black,  most  major  news 
outlets  ran  pictures  of  Horton  and  produced  news  stories  featuring  the  ad  and  its  claims. 
The  ad,  which  was  widely  seen  as  using  racial  stereotypes,  was  uncritically  amplified  by 
news  media  during  the  election  even  though  it  invited  voters  to  make  inaccurate 
assumptions  about  the  role  Dukakis  played  in  the  furlough  program  (Kern,  West,  &  Alger, 
1993).  In  reality,  the  furlough  program  was  started  by  Dukakis'  predecessor  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Dukakis  put  an  end  to  the  program  shortly  after  the  Horton  incident 
(Jamieson,  1992a). 
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From  the  time  political  advertising  first  emerged  until  only  recently,  it  had  been  a 
distinct  part  of  campaigns,  separate  from  news  coverage  and  other  campaign  events.  But  in 
1 988,  ads  began  to  shape  news  coverage  routinely  for  the  first  time.  Republicans,  largely 
through  advertising,  defined  campaign  issues  for  the  media  and  voters  in  the  1988  race,  as 
well  as  for  Dukakis.  The  Bush  camp,  through  its  ads,  even  defined  the  vocabulary  used  by 
the  news  media  in  covering  the  campaign.  Jamieson  (1992a)  points  to  the  famous  "Willie 
Horton"  ad  as  a  vivid  example.  While  Horton's  name  was  listed  as  William  on  all  of  his 
official  records  and  he  went  by  the  name  William,  the  commercial  identified  him  as 
"Willie,"  which  Jamieson  argues  brings  to  mind  the  nicknames  white  slave  owners  gave 
their  black  slaves.  Virtually  all  news  organizations  referred  to  him  as  "Willie"  during  the 
1988  election.  "Where  news  once  contextualized  ads,  visually  evocative  and  easily  edited 
oppositional  ads  backed  by  reinforcing  candidate  speeches  and  pseudo-events  now  have  the 
capacity  to  shape  the  language  for  news"  (Jamieson,  1992a,  p.  135). 

Journalist  Response:  The  Ad  Cops  are  Deputized 
Journalists  are  trained  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  public's  "watchdogs," 
exposing  corruption  and  ensuring  that  government  functions  efficiently  and  in  the 
public's  best  interests.  In  theory,  journalists  covering  campaigns  expose  character  flaws 
and  inaccurate  candidate  claims  in  an  attempt  to  help  voters  make  the  most  informed 
choice  on  Election  Day.  This  "watchdog"  role  recently  has  been  extended  to  political 
advertising. 

Although  campaign  coverage  by  news  organizations  first  arose  after  George 
Washington  left  office  in  1796  (Stebenne,  1993),  journalists  have  only  recently  begun 
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reporting  on  political  advertising.  Reporters  first  made  news  out  of  political  advertising 
in  the  1964  Johnson-Goldwater  race,  reporting  on  Johnson's  "Daisy  Girl"  attack  ad.  The 
commercial  was  broadcast  only  once,  on  September  7,  1964  (Jamieson,  1992b).  But  all 
three  networks  re-broadcast  the  entire  ad  in  their  nightly  newscasts  (West,  1993).  Until 
recently,  however,  political  advertising  rarely  was  deemed  a  subject  to  be  covered  on  the 
same  level  as  debates  and  campaign  appearances,  which  receive  almost  daily 
examination.  A  few  stories  included  discussions  of  candidates'  advertising  strategy,  and 
a  few  ad  critiques  were  produced.  But  those  "were  so  tame  as  to  be  almost  worthless" 
(Alter,  1990).  Just  before  the  1992  presidential  election,  Rachlin  wrote  of  this  dearth  of 
coverage:  "Perhaps  the  most  specific  and  tangible  criticism  of  media  coverage  of  past 
campaigns  has  been  that  the  media  didn't  do  sufficient  analytical  evaluation  of  candidate 
advertising"  (1992,  p.  33).  But  the  increasing  number  of  negative  spots  and  the  enormous 
budgets  spent  on  advertising  in  the  1980s,  especially  1988,  caused  journalists  to  take 
notice. 

Journalists  seemed  almost  embarrassed  by  missing  the  value  of  ads  in  the  Bush- 
Dukakis  race  and  stumbling  in  their  role  as  public  watchdog.  John  Funk,  a  political 
reporter  for  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland  wrote:  "That  it  took  the  Willie  Horton  spots  of 
the  1988  presidential  campaign  to  alert  print  journalists  to  the  consequences  of  these 
unchallenged  media  campaigns  underscores  how  out  of  touch  we  are  with  the  society  we 
pretend  to  serve"  (Wolinsky,  Sparks,  Funk,  Rooney,  Lyon,  &  Sweet,  1991,  p.  24).  The 
Associated  Press'  John  Wholman  echoed  Funk's  critique  of  media  performance  in 
previous  campaigns:  "One  lesson  from  1988  was  that  we  were  spending  too  much  time 
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on  the  candidate's  day  and  not  enough  on  the  paid  political  advertising  that  was  a  main 
source  of  information  for  many,  if  not  most,  Americans"  (quoted  in  Rachlin,  1992,  p.  33). 

Following  the  Bush-Dukakis  contest,  media  commentators  challenged  their  peers 
to  do  a  better  job  of  policing  political  advertising  (Broder,  1989;  Hinerfeld,  1990).  Even 
the  advertising  industry  urged  changes.  For  example,  Advertising  Age  suggested  that  the 
Advertising  Council  prepare  public  service  announcements  reminding  voters  that  political 
commercials  are  almost  never  the  whole  truth  (Garfield,  1990).  Reformers  argued  that  it 
was  the  news  media's  role  as  public  watchdog  to  force  the  candidates  to  behave  more 
responsibility  in  their  ads  (Smith,  1990).  The  solution,  they  argued,  was  to  deputize 
journalists,  in  effect  creating  an  elite  core  of  "ad  cops"  to  patrol  the  campaign  advertising 
beat.  Not  only  did  news  organizations  become  ad  police,  identifying  suspected  offenders, 
they  also  served  as  prosecutors,  presenting  to  the  voters  arguments  on  how  the  advertising 
was  false  or  misleading. 

The  form  of  choice  to  present  these  arguments  were  "adwatches,"  defined  as 
"media  critiques  of  candidate  ads  designed  to  inform  the  public  about  truthful  or 
misleading  advertising  claims"  (Kaid,  McKinnon,  &  Tedesco,  1995,  p.  3).  The  term 
adwatch  has  been  used  to  describe  everything  from  general  news  stories  about  overall 
advertising  tactics  in  a  campaign  to  critiques  of  claims  made  in  one  or  more  specific 
campaign  commercials.  The  latter,  also  called  "truth  boxes"  or  "reality  checks,"  became 
the  method  of  choice  for  many  news  outlets  critiquing  ads.    Journalists  saw  the  new 
technique  as  a  wrench  they  could  hurl  at  the  powerful  political  ad  machines.  In  this  view, 


2  This  research  uses  the  term  adwatch  as  synonymous  with  "truth  boxes"  to  refer  only  to 
specific  critiques  of  ad  claims. 
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adwatches  could  "institutionalize  scrutiny  of  campaign  ads  and  highlight  distortions  and 
inaccuracies  for  otherwise  unsuspecting  viewers  and  readers"  (Lichter  &  Noyes,  1995,  p. 
137). 

The  first  adwatches  appeared  in  a  limited  number  of  regional  media  outlets  during 
the  1990  congressional  and  statewide  races.  Adwatches  appeared  in  newspapers,  in 
magazines,  on  radio,  and  on  television.  During  that  election,  Alter  (1990)  observed  that 
political  reporters  were  spending  more  time  in  the  library  checking  out  ad  claims  than  on 
the  stump.  The  new  technique  generated  much  attention  among  the  journalistic 
community.  Trade  magazines  and  publications  wrote  about  news  organizations'  success 
with  adwatches,  and  a  Barone  Center  report  praised  early  adwatches,  dubbing  them  a 
political  and  commercial  success  (Hume,  1991). 

With  the  trial  run  in  1990,  journalists  were  ready  to  use  adwatches  widely  in  the 
1992  presidential  race.  "The  news  media  entered  the  election  year  with  a  distinct  'state  of 
mind,'  which  was  clearly  a  product  of  much  soul-searching  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
performance  in  1988  that  was  almost  universally  condemned  as  dismal"  (Alger,  1994).  A 
survey  taken  before  the  1 992  election  found  that  60  percent  of  local  television  news 
directors  planned  to  expand  coverage  of  the  accuracy  of  local  political  advertising  (Wicks 
&  Kern,  1993). 

Some  suggest  that  journalists  took  aim  at  campaign  advertising  primarily  because 
they  were  feeling  "out  of  the  loop."  Roger  Ailes,  a  media  adviser  to  George  Bush,  said 
the  change  in  journalists'  attitudes  toward  covering  political  advertising  was  brought 
about  because  "journalists,  who  had  begun  to  feel  ignored,  decided  to  go  on  the 
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offensive"  (Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991,  p.  27).  Candidates  and  their  campaign  managers  see 
political  ads  as  a  form  of  campaign  communication  that  is  entirely  within  their  control, 
whereas  other  forms  of  political  communication— such  as  speeches  and  debates—are 
filtered  through  the  channels  that  carry  them.  As  candidates  turned  to  more  direct 
communication  with  the  voters,  journalists  began  to  scrutinize  these  messages  just  as  they 
had  in  the  past  with  campaign  speeches  or  news  conferences.  Journalists  made  no  bones 
about  their  desire  to  take  back  the  spotlight  from  campaign  commercials.  For  example, 
after  an  onslaught  of  political  ads  in  California  state  races,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  moved 
to  "balance  the  equation"  with  truth  boxes.  Leo  C.  Wolinsky,  the  paper's  political  editor, 
said  the  analyses  were  intended  to  "embarrass  campaigns  into  more  accurately  portraying 
the  candidates  and  their  positions"  (Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991,  p.  22). 

Midway  through  the  1992  presidential  contest,  a  survey  found  that  85  percent  of 
reporters  and  editors  approved  of  news  coverage  of  political  commercials  (Times  Mirror, 
1992).  After  the  election,  that  approval  rating  dropped  only  slightly,  to  77  percent 
favoring  of  ad  coverage.  Most  respondents  said  they  saw  "truth-telling"  as  a  legitimate 
role  for  journalists.  Many  reporters  and  editors  surveyed  said  they  thought  adwatches 
influenced  the  type  of  advertising  that  candidates  used  in  the  race.  One  television 
newsman  told  the  researchers  in  1 992  that  such  propaganda  debunking  "is  the  primary 
reason  why  no  Willie  Horton  ads  or  their  cousins  have  appeared  in  this  campaign.  Our 
coverage  is  keeping  the  bastards  honest"  (Times  Mirror,  1993,  p.  3).  Even  those  who 
were  wary  of  the  media's  broad  new  role  at  least  favored  the  technique  to  expose  outright 
"lies"  in  ads  (Lichter  &  Noyes,  1995). 
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The  move  to  ad  "truth  squads"  was  driven  not  only  by  news  organizations,  but 
also  by  the  public.  Media  critic  Jonathan  Alter  described  two  rebellions  in  American 
politics  in  the  early  1990s:  one,  against  politics  as  usual,  and  the  second  against  media  as 
usual  (quoted  in  Pease,  1992).  The  whole  system  of  modern  campaign  coverage  was 
under  attack  in  1992.  Not  only  were  voters  anti-government,  they  were  also  anti-media. 
"The  model  of  campaign  coverage  that  had  developed  over  the  past  four  decades  had 
itself  come  under  mounting  criticism,  some  from  the  very  same  journalists,  editors, 
pollsters,  pundits  and  politicians  who  had  shaped  it,  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  from 
the  electorate  itself  (Stebenne,  1993,  p.  90).  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  the  public 
was  quite  aware  of  the  new  role  the  media  took  on  in  response  to  attack  advertising's 
increasingly  prominent  role  in  the  campaign.  In  a  focus  group  conducted  by  Alger,  Kern, 
and  West  (1993)  one  participant  stated:  "There's  one  thing  about  the  media  in  this 
election,  I  think  more  so  that,  when  they  know  an  ad  is  misleading,  they  come  out  and  tell 
ya,  more  during  this  campaign  than  in  previous  ones.  You  know,  they'll  tell  you  why  it  is 
that  it's  misleading,  and  they'll  tell  you  the  source  where  they  got  the  information"  (p. 
12). 

By  1992,  the  ad  check  format  had  been  so  widely  used  that  journalists  were  using 
"truth  squad"  as  a  verb  in  casual  conversation.  Jerry  Hagstrom,  a  National  Journal 
contributing  editor,  said  in  a  1 992  panel  discussion  that  he  believed  the  adwatches  were 
having  an  impact:  "We  believe  that  the  campaigns  are  less  likely  to  make  errors  in 
advertising  if  they  know  they're  being  tracked  for  accuracy."  But  Columbia  University 
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history  professor  Henry  Graff  immediately  countered  this  assertion:  "On  this  truth  squad 
business,  I  wonder  who's  listening?"  (Media  Scoreboard,  Round  3,  p.  90). 

The  Problem  with  Adwatches 

Ironically,  journalists'  efforts  to  police  misleading  campaign  commercials  may 
have  backfired.  Kaid  et  al.  (1993)  argue  that  news  coverage  of  advertising  legitimizes 
ads  as  an  information  source  in  the  minds  of  voters  and  to  broadens  the  audience  exposed 
to  the  message.  "Increased  coverage  by  television  news  may  be  an  important  reason  for 
the  growing  importance  of  television  ads"  (p.  281).  Consultants,  realizing  this,  have 
begun  to  construct  ads  that  they  know  will  receive  news  coverage.  "You  get  a  30  to  40 
percent  bump  out  of  ads  by  getting  on  the  news,"  Ailes  said.  "You  get  more  viewers,  you 
get  credibility"  (quoted  in  West,  1993,  p.  14).    It  could  be  argued  that  television  and 
other  media  have  increased  coverage  because  of  the  growing  importance  of  political  ads, 
with  each  feeding  off  the  other  in  an  upward  spiral.  While  journalists  began  covering  ads 
because  of  the  increasing  negativity,  that  coverage  only  fueled  more  negative  ads,  Ailes 
said.  Because  the  media  love  to  cover  attacks,  "if  you  need  coverage,  you  attack,  and  you 
will  get  coverage"  (quoted  in  Runkel,  1989). 

Political  consultants  also  began  to  use  the  "facts"  presented  in  adwatches  as 
ammunition  in  their  counter-attack  ads,  taking  information  that  might  never  have  been 
seen  by  a  wide  audience  and  running  it  repeatedly  in  ads  placed  in  high-profile  time  slots 
(National  Journal,  1990).  In  an  ironic  twist,  journalists  themselves  often  were 
"misquoted"  in  the  ads  as  the  campaigns  flashed  headlines  and  quoted  reporting  from  the 
news  media  out  of  context  (Goodman,  1990;  Ansolabehere  &  Iyengar,  1995). 
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In  addition,  adwatches  almost  always  focused  on  negative  ads,  which  made  voters 
see  the  campaigns  as  more  negative  than  they  actually  were.  This  negative  picture  may 
have  a  demobilizing  effect  on  the  electorate  in  the  long  run.  Garramone,  Atkin, 
Pinkleton,  and  Cole  (1990)  found  that  exposure  to  negative  ads  did  not  depress  political 
participation.  But  Ansolabehere.  Iyengar,  Simon,  and  Valentino  (1994)  found  just  the 
opposite.  That  study  found  that  exposure  to  negative  advertisements  reduced  subjects' 
intentions  to  vote  by  5  percent.  In  addition,  the  negative  campaign  exposure  decreased 
political  efficacy  and  made  voters  more  cynical,  the  researchers  found. 

But  even  more  serious,  some  media  critics  contend,  is  the  change  that  adwatches 
and  other  new  forms  of  political  "analysis"  represent  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  press. 
Lichter  and  Noyes  (1995)  see  this  new  form  of  journalism  as  a  sharp  departure  from  the 
"objective"  coverage  of  political  contests  that  reporters  had  sought  for  decades  prior  to 
1992.  Journalists  used  to  see  their  job  as  informing  the  public,  getting  the  facts  straight 
and  reporting  what  politicians  said  and  did.  Today,  Lichter  contends,  "the  priorities  have 
been  reversed,  and  journalists  think  their  main  job  is  to  tell  the  public  that  the  politicians 
are  fooling  them  and  explain  how"  (quoted  in  Hernandez,  1996,  p.  12).  Rosenstiel  (1993) 
argued  that  this  new  role  transformed  the  relationship  between  the  news  media  and 
candidates  by  changing  the  political  reporter  from  "a  color  commentator  up  in  the  booth 
to  a  referee  down  on  the  field,"  meaning  the  press  not  only  reflected  events,  but  also 
shaped  them  (p.  273).  Fallows  (1996)  also  castigates  reporters  for  substituting  reporting 
with  political  "analysis,"  which  has  served  to  perpetuate  an  overly  suspicious  view  of 
candidates'  motives. 
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Finally,  Lichter  and  Noyes  contend,  adwatches  represented  a  blending  of 
commentary  and  news  that,  although  eschewed  in  the  past,  was  rationalized  as  "truth- 
telling"  and  seen  as  a  public  service.  "The  news  went  boldly  where  only  editorials  had 
gone  before,  and  news  organizations  instituted  'adwatches'  and  'reality  checks'  to  keep 
them  honest.  The  result  was  some  of  the  least  balanced,  most  negative,  and  most 
opinionated  coverage  in  the  era  of  mediated  elections"  (Lichter  &  Noyes,  1995,  xvii). 
The  authors  also  argue  that  adwatches  rarely  corrected  falsehoods  but  merely  replaced  the 
campaign's  interpretation  of  ambiguous  "facts"  with  the  writer's  own  interpretations. 
"By  painting  with  broad  brush  strokes  ...  the  networks'  'ad  police'  sometimes  resembled 
vigilantes  more  than  sheriffs"  (Lichter  &  Noyes,  1995,  p.  139).  Patterson  (1993)  reminds 
journalists  that  "news  and  truth  are  not  the  same  thing"  (p.  29).  Jay  Rosen,  a  New  York 
University  professor  often  called  the  father  of  "public  journalism,"  shares  Patterson's 
view.  Fact-checking  has  been  put  on  the  back  burner  in  recent  elections  as  reporters 
became  more  eager  to  provide  "analysis."  According  to  Rosen,  adwatches  "became  new 
forums  for  reporters  to  show  their  savviness"  (quoted  in  Canellos,  1996,  p.  7). 

Problem  Definition 
In  reflecting  on  the  outlook  for  attack  ads,  Roddy  and  Garramone  (1988)  argued 
that  the  major  determinant  of  the  future  of  negative  ads  should  be  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  attack  ads  in  persuading  voters.  The  same  argument  could  be  made  about 
adwatches.  While  political  pundits  and  media  critics  debate  whether  adwatches  are  the 
proper  role  for  journalists  to  play  in  a  campaign,  a  key  question  mass  communication 
researchers  should  be  asking  is  whether  and  how  the  ad  checks  work.  Ansolabehere  and 
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Iyengar  (1995)  describe  the  issue  as  follows:  "If  adwatches  live  up  to  their  promise,  they 
will  make  voters  generally  less  susceptible  to  campaign  advertising  and  less  supportive  of 
candidates  who  engage  in  deceptive  advertising"  (p.  137).  Political  consultants  and 
campaign  managers  say  they  wouldn't  use  negative  advertising  if  it  were  not  an  effective 
tool.  Adwatch  research  should  take  that  same  approach,  asking  whether  this  new  form  of 
political  coverage  is  effective  in  countering  and  filtering  the  messages  in  political 
advertising—the  role  journalists  envisioned  when  they  began  policing  ads. 

To  date,  only  a  few  studies  have  examined  adwatches.  Even  fewer  studies  have 
explored  the  effects  adwatches  have  on  voters.  This  study  aims  to  fill  this  gap.  In 
particular,  this  research  is  designed  to  take  a  new  approach  to  understanding  the  effects 
exposure  to  adwatches  has  on  voters.  The  few  studies  that  have  begun  to  assess  adwatch 
effects  have  produced  mixed  results. 

The  current  study  attempts  to  make  sense  of  these  conflicting  findings  by 
examining  adwatches  from  an  individual  differences  perspective.  Meadow  (1989) 
lamented  that  research  on  political  campaigns  had  only  undergone  "a  modest  evolution 
from  hypodermic  thinking  to  more  sophisticated  models  of  persuasion  that  recognize  the 
interaction  between  campaign  messages  and  the  voter"  (p.  271).  He  urged  more 
researchers  to  examine  this  interaction.  This  research  heeds  his  call. 

The  research  also  strives  to  break  ground  by  examining  adwatches  as  persuasive 
messages,  specifically  by  applying  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of 
persuasion  to  test  adwatch  effects.  Journalists,  guided  by  the  principle  of  objectivity, 
might  bristle  at  the  classification  of  adwatches-- which  they  see  as  "truth  boxes"— as 
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persuasion.    But  Lichter  and  Noyes  (1995),  Patterson  (1993),  and  other  media  observers 
argue  that  adwatches  have  moved  political  coverage  out  of  its  "objective"  stance  into  the 
realm  of  persuasion.  The  current  study  uses  an  experimental  design  to  explain  the 
influence  of  moderating  variables-specifically  the  need  for  cognition,  argument  quality, 
and  source  credibility—on  voters'  attitudes  toward  political  advertisements  and  candidates 
after  exposure  to  commercials  and  adwatches  that  critique  them. 

The  next  chapter  describes  the  theoretical  framework  that  forms  the  basis  of  this 
study.  In  particular,  adwatch  research  and  literature  on  the  ELM  is  reviewed. 
Hypotheses  suggested  by  this  literature  are  presented  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II.  The 
method  used  to  test  the  hypotheses,  including  a  detailed  description  of  the  independent 
and  dependent  variables,  is  described  in  the  third  chapter.  Results  of  the  data  analysis  are 
presented  in  Chapter  IV.  The  study's  final  chapter  presents  a  summation  of  the  results, 
limitations  of  the  study,  a  discussion  of  the  findings,  possible  practical  implications  of  the 
findings  for  journalists,  and  suggestions  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  effects  of  media  messages  have  been  a  key  component  of  mass 
communication  research  since  the  discipline  began.  Researchers  have  looked  at  a  variety 
of  factors  to  measure  media  effects,  including  awareness  of  messages  and  learning  from 
messages.  A  third  way  of  studying  media  effects  has  been  to  define  effects  in  terms  of 
persuasion  (Thorson  &  Coyle,  1994).  This  research  will  examine  adwatch  effects  in  a 
persuasive  context.  After  a  review  of  the  scant  research  to  date  on  adwatches,  persuasion 
theories  as  they  can  be  applied  to  advertising  and  adwatches  will  be  discussed.  Next,  the 
Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of  persuasion  will  be  reviewed.  One  moderating 
variable  that  has  been  used  in  that  model,  the  need  for  cognition,  will  be  explained  in 
detail  because  of  its  central  role  in  this  study.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  set  of 
research  hypotheses  derived  from  the  theoretical  framework. 

Adwatch  Research 
Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  news  reports  provide  a  frame  in  which  viewers 
understand  ads  by  setting  the  context.  If  the  news  accounts  are  inconsistent  with  the  ad, 
the  ad  is  considered  less  effective.  But  if  the  messages  are  consistent,  both  are  magnified 
(Jamieson,  1992a).  It  is  still  unclear  whether  coverage  of  political  advertising,  adwatches 
in  particular,  fits  that  pattern.  Studies  of  general  news  coverage  of  political  advertising 
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are  relatively  new,  and  studies  of  adwatches  in  particular  are  in  their  infancy.  To  date, 
only  a  handful  of  studies  have  examined  this  emerging  form  of  political  communication. 

Most  adwatch  research  has  focused  on  the  presidential  level  (Kern  et  al.,  1993; 
West,  Kern,  &  Alger,  1992;  Kern  &  Just,  1994;  McKinnon,  Kaid,  Murphy  &  Acree, 
1996;  Alger  et  al.,  1993;  Kaid  et  al.,  1995;  Cappella  &  Jamieson,  1994).  Only  two 
studies  have  examined  adwatches  at  the  statewide  level  (Pfau  &  Louden,  1 994; 
O' Sullivan  &  Geiger,  1995).  Since  1990,  many  local  newspapers  of  all  sizes  have 
followed  the  lead  of  The  Miami  Herald,  publishing  adwatches  of  candidate  ads  for  local 
races.  To  date,  no  published  research  has  examined  adwatches  for  local  races. 
Researchers  have  used  a  variety  of  methods—content  analyses,  surveys,  and  experiments-- 
to  study  adwatches.  Studies  using  each  of  these  methods,  and  the  findings  produced,  will 
be  discussed  in  turn. 
Content  Analyses 

Many  of  the  adwatch  studies  have  used  content  analyses  to  examine  the 
occurrence  and  type  of  political  adwatches  produced  by  the  news  media.  The  first 
content  analysis  of  political  advertising  coverage  appeared  in  1975.  In  a  study  of 
newspaper  advertising  coverage  during  the  1972  presidential  race,  Bowers  (1975)  found 
few  print  media  articles  about  advertising.  The  few  that  were  published  dealt  with  ad 
strategies,  not  the  content  of  a  specific  ad  or  ads. 

Kaid  et  al.  (1993)  conducted  the  first  content  analysis  of  televised  news  coverage 
of  political  advertising.  After  reviewing  1,802  network  television  news  stories  for 
presidential  contests  from  1972  to  1988,  the  researchers  documented  a  sharp  increase  in 
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the  number  of  stories  mentioning  or  dealing  solely  with  campaign  advertising.1  Only  13 
network  news  stories  mentioned  candidate  commercials  in  1972.  That  number  jumped  to 
79  in  1988,  more  than  three  times  as  the  election  with  the  next  highest  number  of 
advertising-related  news  stories,  1980  (see  Kaid  et  al.,  1993,  Table  1,  p.  278).  Most  of 
these  stories  were  not  adwatches— used  in  this  study  to  describe  a  "fact-based"  critique  of 
one  or  more  specific  ads—but  merely  mentioned  advertising  in  routine  campaign  reports. 
In  fact,  only  19  of  the  stories- 15  percent  of  the  total  131  identified  by  the  researchers  as 
dealing  with  political  commercials—focused  exclusively  on  campaign  advertising.  Nearly 
half  of  those  19  were  broadcast  during  the  1988  contest  alone.  The  study  also  found  that 
networks  were  more  likely  to  cover  negative  ads  than  positive  ones  in  the  1988  race. 
More  than  77  percent  of  the  advertising  stories  broadcast  that  year  contained  a  clip  from  a 
negative  ad,  while  only  35  percent  of  the  stories  aired  part  or  all  of  a  positive  ad.2 

Kaid  et  al.  (1995)  extended  their  research  to  include  the  1992  race.  Television 
news  directors  had  professed  intentions  before  the  election  to  expand  coverage  of 
political  advertising.  But  Kaid's  follow-up  study  showed  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
network  adwatch  segments  in  1992.  The  researchers  examined  all  political  advertising 
features  appearing  on  the  three  networks  from  Labor  Day  (September  6)  to  Election  Day 
(November  2),  1992,  and  found  44  feature  stories  that  discussed  candidate  advertising.3 
The  study  examined  slant  of  coverage,  finding  more  than  half  of  the  features  (56.8 


1  The  study  coded  information  from  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC  nightly  newscasts  obtained 
from  the  Vanderbilt  Television  News  Index  and  Abstracts  and  videotapes  of  the 
newscasts.  The  study,  which  relied  on  six  graduate  assistants  as  coders,  reported  an 
average  intercoder  reliability  of +.87. 

2  Several  news  stories  broadcast  parts  of  more  than  one  advertisement. 

3  Average  intercoder  reliability  was  +.91. 
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percent)  neutral,  36.4  percent  with  a  negative  slant,  and  only  6.3  percent  with  a  positive 
slant.  Again,  networks  were  most  likely  to  critique  negative  ads,  with  nearly  half  (47.7 
percent)  of  the  news  features  discussing  negative  ads  while  29.5  percent  focused  on 
positive  ads.4  Stories  about  independent  candidate  Ross  Perot's  ads  dominated  the 
network  coverage.  Perot  ads  accounted  for  43.2  percent  of  the  stories;  George  Bush  ads 
were  featured  in  20.5  percent;  and  Bill  Clinton  ads  were  the  focus  of  6.8  percent  of  the 
stories. 

McKinnon  et  al.  (1996),  a  group  that  included  Kaid,  took  the  same  approach  in 
analyzing  newspaper  adwatches.  The  researchers  reviewed  adwatches  printed  in  five 
newspapers  during  the  1992  presidential,  congressional  and  Senate  races.    The 
researchers  identified  126  stories  (63  features  on  advertising  and  59  adwatches  or  "truth 
boxes,"  and  four  combination  articles).  The  findings  paralleled  those  of  network  ad 
coverage.  For  example,  the  majority  of  newspaper  articles  (62  percent)  focused  on  a 
negative  ads,  while  33  percent  examined  positive  ads.  Also,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
advertising  coverage  (87  percent  of  the  stories)  was  coded  as  neutral,  while  10  percent 
were  coded  as  having  a  negative  slant  and  3  percent  as  having  a  positive  slant. 
Interestingly,  the  newspaper  coverage  of  advertising  dealt  not  with  local  races,  where 
newspaper  articles  could  potentially  have  a  great  effect  on  voters,  but  with  national  and 


4  The  remaining  22.8  percent  of  the  adwatches  could  not  be  identified  as  either  negative 
or  positive. 

5  The  remaining  26.9  percent  did  not  discuss  a  specific  ad  or  discussed  a  combination  of 
candidate  ads. 

6  The  papers,  selected  to  achieve  regional  distribution  and  to  cover  areas  in  which  races 
for  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  were  taking  place  were:  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  New  York  Times.  The  .Miami  Herald.  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Washington 
Post.  Average  intercoder  reliability  for  the  study  was  +.90. 
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statewide  contests.  About  70  percent  of  the  articles  analyzed  ads  by  presidential 
candidates  and  22  percent  focused  on  ads  in  Senate  races.  Advertising  stories  on  House 
races,  other  contests,  and  a  combination  of  races  accounted  for  only  8  percent  of  the  total. 
About  76  percent  of  the  stories  included  either  all  or  part  of  the  advertising  copy  when 
critiquing  the  ad.  McKinnon  et  al.  looked  only  at  ad  coverage  during  the  1992 
presidential  race,  meaning  no  trend  analysis  could  be  performed  for  newspapers  as  had 
been  done  by  Kaid  et  al.  (1995). 

Kern  et  al.  (1993)  also  studied  news  coverage  of  1992  presidential  advertising, 
using  content  analysis  to  examine  both  ads  and  adwatches.  Kern  and  her  colleagues  used 
a  broader  set  of  adwatches  than  was  used  in  either  of  the  content  analyses  described 
above.  The  researchers  analyzed  articles  and  ads  from  the  three  television  networks, 
CNN,  local  television  newscasts,  and  newspaper  coverage  in  four  markets.    The  review 
found  93  nationally  televised  advertising  stories  during  the  campaign.  Twenty-five  of  the 
stories  were  aired  during  the  primary  season  (January  to  June  6),  2 1  during  the  summer 
months,  and  47  during  the  general  election  (September  1  through  Election  Day).  During 
the  primary  season,  only  50  percent  of  the  stories  covering  political  advertising  tried  to 
evaluate  the  ads  as  opposed  to  describing  simply  what  the  commercials  said.  In  the 
general  election,  76  percent  of  the  advertising  stories  evaluated  the  ads.  In  contrast  to 
Kaid's  findings,  Kern  discovered  that  Perot  ads  actually  received  less  scrutiny  from  the 
media  because  his  ads  were  evaluated  mainly  by  the  less  critical  standard  of  the  primary 


7  The  local  newscast  and  newspaper  markets  were  chosen  to  cover  all  regions  of  the 
country  and  range  from  small  to  large  markets.  That  criteria  left  the  researchers  with 
Fargo,  South  Dakota;  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  Boston;  and  Los  Angeles.  No  intercoder 
reliability  was  reported  in  the  study. 
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season.  The  researchers  also  found  that  the  ads  themselves  were  aired  in  more  than  half 
of  the  1992  televised  stories  about  advertising,  which  could  potentially  amplify  candidate 
advertising  messages. 
Surveys 

Kern  et  al.  (1993)  went  beyond  analyzing  content  to  look  at  public  opinion 
surveys  conducted  in  four  local  markets  in  which  advertisements  and  ad  coverage  were 
studied.  To  date,  it  is  the  only  known  study  to  use  a  survey  to  examine  the  influence  of 
adwatches  on  voters.    Telephone  surveys  were  conducted  with  more  than  4,000 
individuals  in  the  four  markets  during  the  primary  season,  the  summer,  and  the  general 
campaign. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  reported  seeing  news  stories  on  political  advertising 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  while  more  than  60  percent  said  they  had  seen  news 
coverage  of  advertising  during  the  October  survey.  Most  respondents  said  they  saw  this 
coverage  on  television.  On  average,  about  15  percent  of  the  respondents  said  the 
coverage  was  very  helpful,  40  percent  classified  it  as  somewhat  helpful,  and  about  45 
percent  said  the  coverage  was  not  helpful.    These  rankings  showed  that  voters  saw 
adwatches  as  a  source  of  political  information  equal  to  ads  themselves  and  to  general 
campaign  news.  Voters  also  reported  "that  adwatches  were  a  more  significant  information 
source  than  the  'newest'  information  phenomenon  of  the  1992  election  campaign,  the 
extended  news  format"  (Kern  et  al.,  1993,  p.  19).  The  researchers  concluded  that 


8  West,  Kern,  and  Alger  (1992)  also  reported  survey  results  in  their  findings.  The 
researchers  used  the  same  data  set  reported  in  the  Kern  et  al.  study. 

9  This  is  a  broad  generalization  of  the  findings.  For  specific  figures  for  each  market  on 
during  each  of  the  survey  periods  see  Kern  et  al.  (1993)  Table  1. 
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exposure  to  adwatches  caused  voters  to  evaluate  the  leadership  abilities  of  Bush  and 
Clinton  more  positively. 
Experimental  Designs 

Researchers  have  recently  moved  beyond  simply  describing  what  adwatches  look 
like  and  when  they  appear.  Studies  have  begun  to  ask  whether  adwatches  are  actually 
doing  what  journalists  intend—that  is  making  voters  more  critical  of  campaign 
advertisements  and  the  claims  they  make.  While  the  survey  conducted  by  Kern  et  al. 
(1993)  provides  a  good  starting  point  for  assessing  the  influence  newspaper  adwatches 
have  on  attitudes  toward  candidates,  experimental  designs  often  provide  a  clearer  picture 
of  media  effects.  A  few  recent  studies,  all  published  since  1994,  have  used  experimental 
designs  to  examine  the  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  on  voter  attitudes  toward  campaign 
ads  and  candidates. 

Cappella  and  Jamieson  (1994)  conducted  a  controlled  field  experiment  to  examine 
the  effects  of  adwatches  on  attitudes  toward  the  source  of  the  ad,  the  target  of  the  ad,  the 
ad  itself,  and  recall  and  interpretation  of  the  ad's  content.  The  stimulus,  a  televised  Pat 
Buchanan  ad  that  ran  during  the  1 992  Michigan  primary,  attacked  George  Bush  and  his 
advisers.  The  researchers  recruited  165  subjects  from  a  wide  range  of  racial,  age,  and 
educational  groups  in  1 1  U.S.  cities.  The  study  examined  manipulations  of  varying 
number  of  exposures  to  the  ad,  adwatch  production  techniques  used  to  "correct"  the  ad, 
and  the  number  of  days  between  viewing  the  adwatch  and  being  asked  to  evaluate  the 
Buchanan  ad.  Comparing  the  experimental  conditions  with  a  control  group  showed  that 
exposure  to  an  adwatch  caused  subjects  to  view  the  targeted  ad  as  less  fair  and  less 
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important.  In  addition,  those  viewing  a  televised  adwatch  held  more  negative  attitudes 
toward  Buchanan  than  subjects  in  the  control  group.  The  adwatches  had  no  effect, 
however,  on  the  object  of  the  attack  (Bush)  nor  on  interpretation  of  the  ad's  content. 

An  interesting  finding  produced  by  the  Cappella  and  Jamieson  experiment  was 
that  subjects  who  saw  the  adwatches  before  being  exposed  to  the  Buchanan  ad  were  more 
critical  of  the  ad  than  those  who  saw  the  adwatch  after  the  political  ad.  "Once  political 
ads  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  audience,  and  the  opportunity  to  frame  the 
issue  has  passed,  the  effects  of  later  adwatches  might  be  less  consequential,"  the 
researchers  conclude  (p.  358).  However,  most  adwatches  don't  appear  until  after  an  ad 
has  been  aired  or  printed.  While  Cappella  and  Jamieson  urge  the  news  media  to  be  "out 
ahead  of  the  political  image-makers  with  their  critical  evaluations,"  journalists  might 
have  a  hard  time  reacting  to  an  event  that  has  not  yet  occurred.  In  addition,  campaign 
managers  would  soon  learn  to  produce  an  ad,  turn  it  over  to  the  media  for  a  critique,  wait 
for  the  news  story  to  appear,  and  never  place  the  ad,  instead  opting  for  the  "free"  media 
exposure  provided  by  the  news  organization.  This  practice  would  be  especially  attractive 
to  campaigns  if  adwatches  can  have  a  "boomerang"  effect,  causing  people  to  hold  more 
positive  views  of  the  ad  and  the  sponsoring  candidate  instead  of  invoking  more  critical 
evaluations  as  journalists  intend. 

This  "boomerang"  effect  was  first  documented  by  Pfau  and  Louden  (1994).  In 
contrast  to  Cappella  and  Jamieson' s  findings,  the  researchers  found  that  adwatches  were 
not  effective  in  making  voters  more  "savvy  consumers"  of  political  advertising  claims. 
Pfau  and  Louden  (1994)  examined  the  effect  of  different  televised  adwatch  formats  in 
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deflecting  the  influence  of  targeted  political  attack  ads.  The  experiment,  which  used  340 
Wake  Forest  University  students  as  subjects,  examined  the  effectiveness  of  different 
formats  of  televised  adwatches  in  checking  two  ads  aired  in  the  1992  North  Carolina 
gubernatorial  race. 

Subjects  who  viewed  a  full-screen  rebroadcast  of  15  seconds  of  the  ad  as  part  of 
the  adwatch  actually  held  a  more  positive  emotional  response  to  the  candidate  sponsoring 
the  ad,  held  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  commercial,  and  reported  being  more 
likely  to  vote  for  the  commercial's  sponsoring  candidate  than  subjects  in  the  control 
group.  Their  conclusion  was  that  adwatches  using  a  full-screen  rebroadcast  of  the  ad~a 
common  technique  among  many  television  news  organizations—had  a  "boomerang" 
effect.  Instead  of  casting  the  television  commercial  in  a  negative  light,  rebroadcasting 
even  part  of  the  ad  during  the  adwatch  segment  reinforced  the  ad's  content,  allowing 
viewers  to  recall  more  of  the  commercial  and  to  hold  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
ad  and  its  sponsoring  candidate.  The  boomerang  was  most  pronounced  among  female 
viewers. 

Part  of  the  problem,  the  researchers  concluded,  what  that  subjects  had  trouble 
distinguishing  a  news  report  about  an  ad  from  the  ad  itself.  Boot  (1989)  echoed  this 
thinking  while  writing  about  the  coverage  of  the  Bush-Dukakis  contest:  "Confusion  was 
compounded  in  1988  by  a  proliferation  of  television  news  reports  about  commercials,  of 
commercials  inspired  by  news  reports,  and  of  commercials  about  commercials"  (p.  29). 

Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar  (1995)  also  documented  the  potential  for  adwatches  to 
backfire  or  boomerang.  In  three  experiments,  which  exposed  subjects  to  actual  CNN 
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adwatch  stories  from  the  1992  presidential  contest,  the  researchers  asked  330  subjects  to 

rate  the  candidates  according  to  several  traits— intelligence,  integrity,  diligence,  and 

compassion—and  to  indicate  which  candidate  they  would  be  more  likely  to  vote  for.  In 

each  case,  the  candidates  whose  advertisements  were  criticized  gained  support. 

Adwatches  aimed  at  negative  commercials  seemed  to  give  the  candidates  an  even  bigger 

boost,  according  to  the  study.  Exposure  to  an  adwatch  also  caused  non-partisan  voters  to 

register  a  significant  increase  in  their  sense  of  alienation  and  cynicism.10 

Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar  concluded  that  the  boomerang  was  the  result  of  CNN's 

tactic  of  repeating  the  ads'  themes  in  their  adwatches.  Repeating  the  ad's  content  caused 

the  adwatch  to  strengthen  recall  of  the  ad  claims,  making  the  favorable  information  about 

the  candidate  more  accessible  in  memory.  The  authors  conclude: 

This  new  form  of  campaign  journalism  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  it  realizes  its  stated  objectivity  of  empowering 
voters.  It  becomes  almost  amusing  to  see  how  exposure  to 
adwatch  reports  boosts  support  for  the  "targeted"  advertiser 
and  therefore  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  candidates 
(Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar,  1995,  p.  15). 

While  these  findings  seem  vastly  different  from  the  Cappella  and  Jamieson  (1994) 

study  described  above,  Jamieson  has  argued  the  results  actually  are  consistent  with  her 

research.  The  adwatches  used  in  Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar's  laboratory  experiment 

concluded  that  the  ads  being  reviewed  were  basically  true,  therefore  the  respondents 

thought  more  highly  of  the  candidates.  In  contrast,  the  adwatches  used  in  the  Cappella 

and  Jamieson  experiment  concluded  the  ad  was  deceptive,  causing  respondents  to  think 

less  of  the  candidate.  Therefore,  the  content  of  the  adwatches  is  what  drove  the  different 


Adwatch  exposure  had  no  such  effect  on  Republican  and  Democratic  subjects. 
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findings,  she  argued.  "Both  of  us  have  found  that  the  adwatches  work  as  they  were 
intended~they  contextualize  the  ad,"  Jamieson  said  in  a  recent  television  interview 
(quoted  in  Shaw,  1996). 

But  discrepant  findings  on  adwatch  effects  have  been  produced  by  other  studies. 
Pfau  and  Burgoon's  (1988)  work  on  inoculation  messages  suggested  that  newspaper 
adwatches  might  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  attack  ads.  Milburn  and  Brown's  (1995) 
experimental  study  concluded  that  adwatch  columns  in  the  1 992  presidential  race  may 
have  helped  viewers  critically  process  advertising  information.  Geiger  (1993),  in 
contrast,  found  that  truth  boxes  produced  weak  to  no  effects  about  candidate  evaluations. 
The  small  effects  that  were  found  showed  that  over  time,  truth  boxes  gave  a  subtle  boost 
to  the  candidate's  image,  regardless  whether  the  truth  box  information  supported  or 
refuted  the  claims  of  the  ad  being  critiqued.  Geiger  urged  more  research  on  adwatches, 
particularly  on  the  content  of  the  adwatches  themselves. 

O'Sullivan  and  Geiger  (1995)  followed  that  suggestion  and  examined  whether 
varying  the  content  of  an  adwatch  produced  different  effects  on  voters'  perceptions  of 
candidates.  Using  an  experimental  method  with  112  undergraduate  students  as  subjects, 
the  researchers  studied  for  four  statewide  races.  O'Sullivan  and  Geiger  manipulated 
whether  the  adwatch  articles  confirmed  or  contradicted  a  candidate's  ad  claims  and 
claims  made  in  an  opponent's  ad.  Subjects  who  were  exposed  to  an  adwatch  supporting  a 
candidate's  attack  on  an  opponent  and  subjects  exposed  to  an  adwatch  contradicting  an 
opponent's  attack  gave  the  candidate  significantly  higher  marks  for  character,  ability,  and 
liking.  In  contrast,  when  adwatches  contradicted  a  candidate's  attack  ad  or  supported  an 
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opponent's  attack  ad,  evaluations  of  the  candidate's  character,  ability,  and  liking  were 
significantly  lower.  "This  indicates  that  newspaper  critiques  of  attack  ads  can  be  a 
powerful  determinant  of  how  the  ads  affect  people's  assessments  of  candidates" 
(O' Sullivan  &  Geiger,  1995,  p.  780).  The  findings  also  would  seem  to  explain  the 
different  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  reported  by  Cappella  and  Jamieson  (1994)  and 
Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar  (1995),  discussed  above. 

In  sum,  research  on  adwatch  effects  has  produced  mixed  results.  While  some 
studies  have  found  that  exposure  to  adwatches  can  affect  attitudes  toward  political 
advertisements  and  the  sponsoring  candidate,  other  studies  have  found  just  the  opposite. 
A  New  Approach 

Insight  into  the  mixed  findings  produced  by  past  adwatch  effects  studies  might  be 
gained  by  examining  adwatches  using  persuasion  theories,  specifically  the  Elaboration 
Likelihood  Model  of  persuasion.  This  model  suggests  an  explanation  for  the 
discrepancies  in  findings  from  previous  adwatch  research:  Adwatches  may  not  affect  all 
people  the  same  way.  No  study  to  date  has  examined  adwatch  effects  in  light  of 
individual  differences.  Looking  at  differences  in  the  individuals,  especially  differences  in 
cognitive  processing  of  the  persuasive  messages  they  receive,  should  provide  clues  to  the 
conflicting  findings  produced  by  experimental  tests  of  adwatch  effects  to  date. 

Persuasion  research  provides  a  solid  framework  in  which  to  study  advertising. 
Persuasion  is  aimed  at  changing  beliefs,  the  cognitive  component  of  attitudes.  Persuasive 
messages,  therefore,  present  information  aimed  at  changing  attitudes.  Advertising— 
whether  political,  product,  or  issue-oriented~all  has  the  same  goal:  to  change  attitudes. 
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In  turn,  producers  of  the  ads  hope  changes  in  attitudes  will  translate  into  changes  in 
behavior  (Jeffres,  1986).  Jamieson  and  Campbell  (1992)  argue  that  all  news, 
entertainment,  and  advertising  messages  contain  a  persuasive  component.  Of  the  three, 
advertising's  persuasive  function  is  the  most  overt.  "The  end  of  advertising  is  more 
likely  to  be  explicit  action.  Here  ads  are  more  akin  to  editorials,  which  urge  action,  than 
other  sorts  of  (news  or  entertainment)  content  surrounding  them"  (p.  158). 

Understanding  how  and  why  attitudes  change  in  response  to  a  campaign  ad  is  key 
to  examining  the  effectiveness  of  political  advertising.  The  goal  of  a  political  ad,  as  with 
any  other  persuasive  message,  is  to  convince  the  audience  to  adopt  the  position 
advocated— seeing  the  candidate  in  a  positive  light  and,  increasingly,  the  opponent  in  a 
negative  light.  Campaign  managers  hope  that  the  change  in  attitudes  produced  by  ads 
will  have  a  direct  result  in  the  voting  booth,  although  scores  of  studies  have  shown  that 
behavior  doesn't  always  follow  attitude  change  brought  on  by  campaigns  (for  example, 
McGuire,  1989). 

While  few  would  debate  the  classification  of  political  advertising  as  persuasion, 
labeling  adwatches  as  persuasion  might  give  some—especially  working  journalists— pause. 
Journalists  producing  adwatches  might  argue  that  adwatches  are  not  persuasion,  which 
has  been  classified  as  a  form  of  propaganda.  Instead,  they  might  argue,  adwatches  have 
the  same  function  of  all  other  types  of  news— to  inform.  Therefore,  adwatches  should  be 
seen  as  education  because  the  news  articles  convey  "objective  facts"  about  claims  made 
in  the  ads.  Some  media  observers  discount  this  claim  of  objectivity  in  general.  Jamieson 
and  Campbell  (1992)  argue  that  all  news  functions  as  persuasion  by  deciding  what  is 
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covered  and  how  it  is  presented.  "News  coverage  becomes  persuasion  when  language  is 

used  to  create  insinuations,  when  news  coverage  supports  or  opposes  governmental 

policies,  and  when  self-censorship  suppresses  certain  kinds  of  news  stories"  (p.  93). 

Others  argue  that  while  some  news  coverage  can  make  a  claim  of  "objectivity," 

adwatches  don't  fit  in  that  category.  With  adwatches,  news  organizations  attempt  to 

persuade  audiences  that  the  information  contained  in  the  political  advertisement  under 

review  is,  in  most  cases,  misleading  or  an  outright  falsehood.  Next,  adwatches  attempt  to 

persuade  voters  that  the  information  provided  in  the  adwatch  is  the  truth.  In  this  regard, 

adwatches  are  comparable  to  other  persuasive  features  in  the  news  media,  such  as  movie 

reviews  or  editorials.  John  Funk,  a  reporter  who  wrote  adwatches  for  The  Plain  Dealer  in 

Cleveland  during  the  1990  elections,  is  a  working  journalist  who  voiced  this  opinion: 

"The  truth  boxes  are  not  news  stories,  they  are  critiques"  (Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991,  p.  24). 

Lichter  and  Noyes  (1995)  also  bristle  at  the  notion  that  adwatches  can  provide  some  sort 

of  "objective"  account  of  the  "truth."  They  provide  several  incidences  of  adwatches 

"misinterpreting"  the  facts  they  were  supposed  to  correct.  The  examples,  Lichter  and 

Noyes  argue, 

clearly  cast  doubt  on  the  assumptions  behind  TV's  "Ad 
Watch"  style  of  reporting.  One  of  the  criticisms  of 
campaign  ads  was  that  the  "facts"  they  claimed  to  provide 
were  illusory,  built  upon  a  foundation  of  shaky  evidence. 
The  conceit  was  that  journalists  could  replace  the  ad- 
makers'  illusions  with  a  certifiable  reality  (p.  146.) 

Adwatches  can  be  seen  as  similar  to  counter-attack  advertising,  which  attempts  to 

refute  the  claims  made  in  an  attack  ad.  In  fact,  arguments  made  in  adwatches  routinely 

are  picked  up  by  the  opposing  campaign  and  used  verbatim  in  response  advertising, 
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providing  more  "fodder  for  the  politicians"  (Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991,  p.  28).  The  fact  that 
journalists  often  find  information  used  as  ammunition  in  counter-attack  ads  shows  the 
persuasive  potential  of  the  information  contained  in  adwatches  (Ansolabehere  &  Iyengar, 
1995). 

While  many  argue  that  adwatches  are  persuasion  or  at  least  have  a  persuasive 
component,  persuasion  theories  provide  a  legitimate  way  of  looking  at  adwatches  for  yet 
another  reason.  Adwatches,  even  if  not  persuasion  in  their  own  right,  are  aimed  at 
advertising,  which  is  uniformly  classified  as  persuasion.  Past  adwatch  studies  have 
measured  effectiveness  of  adwatches  using  advertisement  evaluation  as  the  dependent 
measure.  Therefore,  persuasion  literature  provides  a  solid  theoretical  framework  for 
examining  adwatch  effects. 

Persuasion  Research:  A  Brief  History 

For  decades,  researchers  have  focused  on  the  cognitive  responses  of  individuals 
exposed  to  persuasive  messages.  Persuasion  studies  grew  from  Lasswell's  research  on 
propaganda  during  World  War  I.  Lasswell  defined  propaganda  as  "influencing  human 
action  by  the  manipulation  of  representations"  and  argued  that  it  included  both 
advertising  and  publicity  (Lasswell,  1937,  p.  521).  Later,  researchers  began 
distinguishing  between  persuasion  and  propaganda,  with  the  latter  taking  on  a  more 
sinister  connotation. 

From  the  1920s  through  the  1960s,  many  researchers  in  several  fields  studied  the 
psychology  of  persuasion.  McGuire  (1969)  identified  five  steps  in  the  persuasion 
process:  attention,  comprehension,  yielding,  retention,  and  action  (or  overt  behavior). 
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Despite  hundreds  of  studies  produced  in  these  four  decades,  research  failed  to  link 
changes  in  attitudes  to  changes  in  behaviors,  and  few  generalizations  were  made  from  the 
findings.  As  a  result,  researchers'  interest  in  persuasion  began  to  wane.  But  in  the  late 
1970s,  a  renewed  optimism  invigorated  persuasion  and  attitude  research  as  new  methods 
emerged  and  new  researchers  began  to  find  evidence  for  a  link  between  attitudes  and 
behaviors  (Cialdini,  Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981). 

Social  psychologists  have  developed  scores  of  persuasion  models  in  the  past  50 
years.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981)  identified  seven  major  approaches  in  examining 
persuasion  and  attitude  change,  each  focusing  on  a  different  process.  From  the  first 
developed  to  the  most  recent,  these  models  are:  1)  those  that  stress  basic  learning 
principles,  such  as  condition  with  rewards  and  punishment;  2)  message  learning 
approaches  developed  at  Yale  University;  3)  perceptual -judgmental  theories  of 
persuasion,  such  as  social  judgment  theory;  4)  those  that  stress  human  motives  as  they 
relate  to  attitude  change;  5)  information  processing  approaches,  which  examine  how 
inferences  about  behavior  shape  attitudes;  6)  mathematical  models  calculating  how 
persuasive  messages  are  integrated  into  overall  attitudes;  and  7)  those  models  that  stress 
information  that  people  generate  themselves  in  response  to  persuasion. 

Until  the  early  1980s,  theories  of  attitude  change  and  formation  in  response  to 
persuasive  messages  were  divided  into  two  categories.  Early  attitude  change  theorists 
viewed  persuasion  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  camp  saw  persuasion  as  a  rational  process  in 
which  an  individual  adopted  a  position  after  receiving  and  yielding  to  supporting 
arguments  from  a  source  (for  example,  McGuire,  1969).  These  researchers  tied  the 
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persuasion  process  to  a  person's  thoughtful  consideration  of  issue-relevant  arguments. 
Others  contended  that  persuasion  was  simpler,  resulting  from  a  person's  opinion  about 
the  source  advocating  a  position  or  about  other  cues  in  the  persuasive  situation  (for 
example,  Osgood  &  Tannenbaum,  1955).  Until  the  mid  1970s,  the  dominant  model  of 
the  persuasion  process  featured  an  individual  actively  processing  message  content  of  a 
persuasive  communication  (Fishbein  &  Ajzen,  1981).  This  was  often  termed  the  "high, 
involvement/verbal  response  model"  (Alwitt  &  Mitchell,  1985,  p.  273). 

By  the  1 970s,  however,  researchers  began  to  stress  the  interaction  between  the 
two  types  of  persuasion.  Studies  began  to  document  that  different  people  were  more 
likely  to  process  information  in  different  ways  and  that  processing  could  vary  depending 
on  the  situation.  For  example,  Norman  (1976)  found  that  audiences  looked  to  the  number 
and  quality  of  arguments  when  deciding  whether  to  trust  an  "expert"  source,  while 
message  characteristics  did  not  affect  attitudes  when  the  persuasion  came  from  an 
"attractive"  source  (see  also  Mills  &  Harvey,  1972).  However,  these  researchers  looked 
at  persuasive  effects  as  being  constant  in  all  subjects  and  did  not  examine  possible 
individual  differences  among  audience  members. 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  Persuasion 
The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of  persuasion,  developed  by  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1981,  1986a)  as  a  "general  theory  of  attitude  change,"  was  devised  to  help 
make  sense  of  conflicting  theories  of  attitude  change  in  social  psychology  research.  The 
ELM  brought  together  source,  message,  and  audience  characteristics  emphasized  in  past 
approaches  to  attitude  change  into  one  model  (Petty,  Kasmer,  Haugtvedt,  &  Cacioppo, 
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1987).  The  ELM  has  become  increasingly  popular  in  social,  consumer  behavior  and 
communications  research  in  the  past  decade,  primarily  because  of  its  usefulness  in 
understanding  advertising  and  other  communication  effects. 

The  model  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  people  want  to  hold  correct  attitudes, 
and  people  can  arrive  at  those  attitudes  in  a  number  of  ways.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986a) 
define  attitude  as  "general  evaluations  people  hold  in  regard  to  themselves,  other  people, 
objects,  and  issues"  (p.  4)  and  persuasion  as  "any  effort  to  modify  an  individual's 
evaluations  of  people,  objects,  or  issues  by  the  presentation  of  a  message"  (p.  25). 

The  ELM  posits  that  the  level  of  elaboration  that  an  audience  devotes  to  a 
persuasive  message  will  affect  the  persuasion  process,  and  therefore,  the  resulting 
direction  and  strength  of  attitude  change.  Elaboration  has  been  defined  as  "the  extent  to 
which  the  person  is  motivated  and/or  able  to  evaluate  the  central  merits  of  the  issue- 
relevant  information  presented"  (Petty,  Kasmer,  Haugtvedt,  &  Cacioppo,  1987,  p.  234). 
In  persuasion,  elaboration  occurs  when  individuals  think  about  and  evaluate  issue- 
relevant  information  contained  in  a  message.  If  a  person  is  highly  motivated  and  has  the 
ability  to  think  about  issue-relevant  arguments,  the  "elaboration  likelihood"  is  said  to  be 
high.  If  the  elaboration  likelihood  is  high,  people  will  attend  to  a  message,  access 
relevant  related  information  from  their  memories,  scrutinize  the  message  arguments  in 
light  of  the  recalled  information,  draw  inferences  about  the  merits  of  the  arguments,  and 
finally  form  an  overall  evaluation-or  attitude  toward~the  persuasive  appeal  (Cacioppo  & 
Petty,  1985). 
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The  ELM  suggests  two  relatively  distinct  routes  of  persuasion:  the  central  route, 
in  which  elaboration  is  high  and  attitude  change  results  from  a  person's  diligent 
consideration  of  information  the  individual  considers  central  to  the  true  merits  of  a 
position;  and  the  peripheral  route,  in  which  elaboration  is  low  and  attitude  change  occurs 
because  a  person  makes  an  inference  about  the  merits  of  a  position  based  on  various 
simple  cues  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981).  The  route  of  persuasion  influences  the  amount 
and  persistence  of  any  attitude  change  that  results  from  a  communication. 

The  ELM  helps  determine  what  kinds  of  persuasion  would  be  most  effective  in  a 
communication  situation  depending  on  the  elaboration  likelihood.  For  example, 
communications  that  rely  on  quality  of  arguments  would  be  effective  only  in  situations 
where  elaboration  likelihood  is  high.  If  elaboration  likelihood  is  low,  communications 
that  stress  peripheral  cues,  such  as  a  celebrity  endorser,  might  be  more  effective  (Petty, 
Cacioppo,  &  Schumann,  1983).    Interestingly,  individuals  may  end  up  with  the  same 
attitude  after  a  persuasive  message  regardless  of  whether  it  is  processed  in  the  central 
route  or  the  peripheral  route.  Both  types  of  processing  can  result  in  no  change  in 
attitudes,  change  in  the  direction  of  the  advocated  position,  change  opposite  the  direction 
of  the  advocated  position,  or  change  more  extreme  than  the  advocated  position. 
Individuals,  however,  arrive  at  these  positions  following  very  different  processes  (Petty, 
Wegener,  Rabrigar,  Priester,  &  Cacioppo,  1993). 

On  any  issue,  individuals  fall  on  a  continuum  of  elaboration  likelihood  ranging 
from  no  thought  about  issue-relevant  information  presented  in  the  arguments  to  complete 
elaboration  and  integration  of  thoughts  into  attitude  schema  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986a). 
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As  motivation  and  ability  to  elaborate  on  a  message  increases,  peripheral  cues  become 
less  important  in  the  persuasion  process.  Conversely,  as  peripheral  cues  take  on  more 
importance,  argument  scrutiny  becomes  less  key  in  persuasion.  In  short,  people  are  more 
likely  think  deeply  about  information  in  a  message  in  some  contexts,  while  individuals 
are  more  likely  to  avoid  elaboration  in  other  situations. 
Moderating  Variables 

At  the  heart  of  the  ELM  are  variables  that  have  been  identified  as  moderating  or 
determining  an  individual's  likelihood  of  elaborating  on  a  persuasive  message.  Several 
factors  can  affect  the  route  in  which  an  individual  processes  a  communication.  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  divided  these  factors  into  two  broad  categories:  ability  and  motivation.  Under 
the  ELM,  an  individual  must  have  both  the  necessary  ability  and  sufficiently  high 
motivation  if  they  are  to  process  a  message  in  the  central  route.  If  one  or  the  other  is 
absent,  elaboration  likelihood  is  said  to  be  low  and  peripheral-route  processing  of 
information  will  occur. 
Ability  variables 

Ability  factors  in  the  ELM  are  those  that  "affect  the  extent  or  direction  of  message 
scrutiny  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  conscious  intent"  (Petty  &  Cacioppo, 
1986a,  p.  8).  Variables  that  might  affect  a  person's  ability  to  elaborate  on  a  message 
include  message  factors,  such  as  whether  the  message  is  understandable;  situational 
variables,  such  as  distraction;  and  individual  difference  variables,  such  as  topic-relevant 
prior  knowledge.  For  example,  Wood,  Kallgren,  and  Priesler  (1985)  found  that  high 
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preexisting  knowledge  of  an  topic  enables  people  to  process  more  issue-relevant 
information  than  those  with  low  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Recently,  researchers  scrutinizing  ability  factors  have  distinguished  between 
ability  and  opportunity  in  processing  persuasive  messages.  Opportunity  to  process  is 
slightly  different  than  ability  in  that  it  reflects  an  external  influence  on  elaboration 
likelihood,  whereas  ability  is  seen  as  reflecting  an  internal  influence.  Maclnnis  and 
Jaworski  (1989)  draw  this  distinction  in  defining  opportunity  as  "the  extent  to  which 
circumstances  evidenced  during  ad  exposure  are  favorable  for  processing,"  while  defining 
ability  as  "skill  or  proficiency  in  interpreting  .  .  .  information  in  an  ad"  (p.  7). 

Areni  (1991)  notes  the  ramifications  of  this  distinction  for  advertising  research, 
especially  in  regard  to  repetition.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986b,  see  also  Cacioppo  &  Petty, 
1985)  see  repetition  of  message  as  enhancing  a  person's  ability  to  process  message 
arguments:  "Repeated  presentations  of  a  message  provide  recipients  with  a  greater 
opportunity  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  content  of  the  message  in  a  relatively 
objective  manner"  (p.  143).  But  Areni  argues  that  this  position  blurs  the  line  between  an 
individual's  internal  ability  and  the  external  opportunity  that  repeated  exposures  gives  a 
person  to  elaborate  on  arguments  (1991).  The  same  argument  could  be  made  for 
distraction.  Petty,  Wells,  and  Brock  (1976)  found  that  subjects  engaged  in  a  distracting 
task  during  a  persuasive  message  had  lower  ability  to  think  about  issue-relevant 
arguments.  Again,  this  variable  was  an  external,  uncontrollable  factor  for  the  subjects  to 
deal  with,  rather  than  an  inherent  ability  factor  that  the  subjects  might  be  able  to  control. 
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Motivational  variables 

Motivational  variables  have  attracted  more  attention  than  ability  variables  in 
determining  elaboration  likelihood,  especially  among  consumer  behavior  researchers. 
Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  argue  that  both  situational  and  dispositional  factors  affect  an 
individuals  motivation  to  attend  to  and  process  information.  Milburn  (1987)  has  found 
that  situational  factors,  such  as  situational  activation  of  different  schemas,  can  alter  the 
typical  processing  of  information.  Situational  factors  affecting  a  person's  motivation  to 
elaborate  on  a  persuasive  message  include  level  of  involvement  with  the  issue  and  the 
number  of  people  besides  an  individual  responsible  for  message  evaluation.  Motivation 
also  can  be  influenced  by  the  persuasion  context,  for  example  whether  the  person  has 
been  forewarned  of  the  message's  persuasive  intent  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986a). 
Dispositional  factors  include  a  person's  preexisting  intrinsic  level  of  need  for  cognition. 

Need  for  cognition.  Cacioppo  and  Petty  (1982)  argued  that  there  are  stable-but 
not  invariant—dispositional  individual  differences  in  intrinsic  motivation  to  engage  in 
elaboration.  Some  people  enjoy  thinking  in  general  and  therefore  are  more  likely  to  form 
attitudes  through  central-route  processing.  Individual  differences  in  what  Cacioppo  and 
Petty  have  termed  the  "need  for  cognition"  have  begun  to  receive  considerably  more 
attention  from  researchers  in  the  past  decade.  Need  for  cognition  has  been  defined  as  an 
individual's  tendency  to  engage  in  and  enjoy  effortful  cognitive  endeavors  (Cacioppo  et 
al,  1996)." 


11  Because  need  for  cognition  is  one  of  the  central  independent  variables  used  in  this 
study,  this  variable  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 
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Personal  responsibility.  Of  the  situational  motivational  variables  identified  to 
date,  personal  responsibility  probably  has  received  the  least  attention.  This  variable, 
which  has  been  tied  to  the  concept  of  "social  loafing"  (see  Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986b,  p. 
149),  has  been  operationalized  mainly  by  testing  the  number  of  people  responsible  for 
evaluating  a  message.  In  the  seminal  study  on  this  variable,  Petty,  Harkins,  and  Williams 
(1980)  found  that  individuals  become  less  motivated  to  think  about  message-relevant 
arguments  when  they  were  led  to  believe  that  many  other  people  also  will  be  evaluating 
the  message,  meaning  their  personal  responsibility  for  overall  message  evaluation  was 
low. 

Involvement.  Personal  relevance,  or  involvement,  has  by  far  attracted  the  most 
attention  from  researchers  studying  elaboration  likelihood.  The  level  of  involvement  is 
central  to  the  predictions  about  which  routes  will  be  used  for  processing  information.  In 
the  model,  personal  involvement  is  positively  related  to  the  effect  that  message  arguments 
and  evidence  have  on  attitudes.  Past  research  has  identified  personal  involvement  as  a 
variable  influencing  the  extent  to  which  issue-relevant  arguments  will  be  considered. 
Consumer  behavior  and  social  psychology  researchers  view  a  person's  involvement  with 
an  issue  as  a  moderating  variable  affecting  the  level  and  type  of  information  processing 
that  occurs  after  persuasive  messages  (Burnkrant  &  Sawyer,  1983).    As  recently  as  20 
years  ago,  however,  persuasion  researchers  presumed  that  greater  involvement  with  an 
issue  was  related  to  greater  resistance  to  change.  Individuals  highly  involved  with  an 
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issue  were  thought  to  discount  automatically  or  negatively  evaluate  a  communication 
because  they  were  likely  to  reject  a  wider  range  of  attitude  positions  (Eagly  &  Manis, 
1966). 

Researchers  in  the  late  1 970s  began  testing  the  notion  that  increased  involvement 
is  associated  with  greater  information  processing.  Messages  an  audience  is  highly 
involved  with  are  seen  as  having  greater  personal  relevance  and  therefore  eliciting  more 
processing  that  low-involvement  messages.  For  example,  one  experiment  showed  that 
subjects  who  expected  to  be  asked  to  debate  on  an  issue  could  generate  more  arguments  if 
the  issue  had  high,  rather  than  low,  personal  relevance  (Cialdini,  Levy,  Herman, 
Kozlowski,  &  Petty,  1976).  Petty  and  Cacioppo  have  similarly  used  involvement  to  place 
individuals  on  the  elaboration  likelihood  continuum.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1979)  found 
that  increasing  involvement  with  an  issue  increases  a  person's  motivation  to  process 
issue-relevant  information  and,  therefore,  could  lead  either  to  increased  or  decreased 
persuasion,  depending  on  message  content.  When  arguments  are  compelling  for  highly 
involved  people,  persuasion  is  enhanced.  Conversely,  weak  arguments  decrease 
persuasion. 

Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Goldman  (1981)  suggest  two  reasons,  one  linked  to 
motivation  and  one  linked  to  ability,  why  higher  involvement  might  increase  the 
importance  of  message  arguments  in  persuasion.  First,  as  an  issue  increases  in  personal 
relevance,  people  become  more  motivated  to  exert  cognitive  energy  because  they  feel 
greater  pressure  to  hold  a  reasoned  opinion  that  they  could  defend  later  if  necessary. 
Second,  more  involved  people  might  have  greater  ability  to  process  issue-relevant 
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arguments  because  they  have  better  developed  schema  for  thinking  about  the  issue.  The 
ELM  posits  that  different  kinds  of  advertising  appeals  might  work  best  for  different  types 
of  audiences.  Audiences  who  are  uninvolved  with  the  product  or  issue  would  be  more 
likely  to  use  peripheral  cues  in  forming  attitudes  about  the  ad.  More  involved  audiences 
would  look  for  issue-relevant  arguments  and  process  in  the  central  route. 

Involvement  in  an  issue  can  be  difficult  to  test  in  an  experiment  because  of 
individual  differences  subjects  bring  to  the  setting.  For  example,  an  experiment  using 
political  involvement  as  a  variable  could  not  simply  randomly  assign  subjects  to  high- 
and  low-involvement  groups  because  individuals  have  preexisting  levels  of  interest  in 
politics.  However,  in  other  studies,  researchers  have  manipulated  involvement.  Petty  et 
al.  (1983),  in  testing  a  disposable  razor  advertisement,  told  half  the  subjects  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  select  a  brand  of  disposable  razor  as  a  gift  (high  involvement),  and 
the  other  subjects  that  they  would  be  able  to  select  a  brand  of  toothpaste  (low 
involvement).  To  further  differentiate  between  involvement  conditions,  researchers  told 
the  high-involvement  group  that  the  advertised  product  would  soon  be  test  marketed 
locally,  while  the  low-involvement  group  was  told  that  the  product  would  be  test 
marketed  in  distant  cities. 

In  another  experiment  (Petty  et  al.,  1981),  involvement  was  manipulated  by 
telling  half  of  a  group  of  college  students  that  their  university  was  considering  requiring  a 
comprehensive  exam  for  graduating  seniors  the  following  year  (high  involvement)  and  by 
telling  the  other  half  that  the  change  would  take  place  in  10  years  (low  involvement). 
Finally,  Chaiken  (1980)  and  others  have  manipulated  involvement  by  telling  half  the 
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subjects  that  they  would  be  interviewed  after  the  experiment  on  the  issue  they  read  about 
(high  involvement)  and  half  that  they  would  be  asked  about  an  unrelated  issue  (low 
involvement). 

In  sum,  for  processing  to  occur  in  the  central  route,  a  person  must  be  not  only 
have  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  process  the  message  but  also  be  involved  enough  in 
the  issue  to  be  motivated  to  exert  cognitive  energy,  according  to  the  ELM.  If  even  one  of 
these  critical  factors  is  missing,  the  elaboration  likelihood  is  said  to  be  low,  and 
processing  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  peripheral  route. 
Peripheral  Route  Processing 

When  either  ability  or  motivation  to  process  a  message  is  low,  the  ELM  predicts 
that  an  individual  will  process  information  in  a  persuasive  communication  in  the 
peripheral  route.  In  the  peripheral  route,  attitude  change  is  determined  by  non-issue- 
relevant  factors,  such  as  the  rewards  or  punishment  associated  with  the  message, 
judgmental  distortions  in  perceiving  the  message,  or  inferences  drawn  about  why  a 
position  is  advocated  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981).  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986a)  have  called 
these  "peripheral  cues,"  which  refers  to  "stimuli  in  the  persuasion  contest  that  can  affect 
attitudes  without  necessitating  processing  of  the  message  arguments"  (p.  18). 

Attitude  change  produced  via  the  peripheral  route  does  not  occur  because  a  person 
has  carefully  considered  the  merits  of  an  argument  and  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  an 
issue.  Instead,  attitude  change  stems  from  the  person's  reaction  to  positive  or  negative 
persuasion  cues  associated  with  the  persuasive  message.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981) 
have  defined  persuasion  cues  as  "factors  or  motives  inherent  in  the  persuasion  setting  that 
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are  sufficient  to  produce  the  initial  attitude  change  without  any  active  thinking  about  the 
attributes  of  the  issue  or  the  object  under  consideration"  (p.  256). 

Several  theoretical  approaches  in  past  persuasion  research  have  been  classified  as 
following  the  peripheral  route  in  the  ELM.  These  approaches  stress  the  following  factors: 
1)  whether  a  simple  inference  can  be  made  based  on  observing  one's  own  behavior;  2) 
whether  the  persuasive  message  falls  within  one's  latitude  of  acceptance;  3)  whether  there 
is  a  situational  use  to  adopting  a  particular  attitude;  4)  whether  a  stance  is  linked  to  issue- 
irrelevant  cues,  such  as  food  or  pain  through  classic  conditioning  (Petty  et  al.,  1983). 
Source  variables 

While  primary  cues,  such  as  food  or  pain,  received  some  attention  in  early 
persuasion  research,  secondary  cues,  especially  message  source  variables,  have  attracted 
the  most  attention  in  recent  years.  Secondary  cues  include  source  attractiveness,  source 
credibility,  and  source  powerfulness.  Much  research  in  the  past  1 5  years  has  documented 
source  as  a  variable  in  persuasive  communication  effects.  Source  variables  refer  to 
characteristics  of  the  perceived  communicator  to  whom  the  message  is  attributed,  not  the 
person  or  organization  that  actually  produced  the  message,  and  include  demographics 
such  as  age,  gender,  ethnicity,  celebrity  status  and  socioeconomic  background  (McGuire, 
1989). 

Source  attractiveness.  Source  attractiveness  has  been  identified  as  a  cue  that 
induces  processing  in  the  peripheral  route.  For  example,  Petty  et  al.  (1983)  manipulated 
the  attractiveness  of  the  endorser  in  a  disposable  razor  advertisement.  "Attractive" 
sources  were  celebrity  athletes,  while  "unattractive  sources"  were  ordinary  citizens  from 
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Bakersfield,  Calif.  In  the  low-involvement  conditions,  source  attractiveness  significantly 
affected  attitudes  toward  the  product,  while  the  source  cue  had  no  impact  in  the  high- 
involvement  condition. 

Source  liking.  Source  liking,  closely  related  to  source  attractiveness,  also  has 
been  tested  as  a  peripheral  route  cue.  Chaiken  (1980)  manipulated  source  liking  by 
having  some  college  students  serving  as  subjects  read  a  message  from  a  source  who  had 
insulted  their  university  (un-likable  source),  while  the  other  subjects  were  told  the 
communicator  had  complimented  their  university  (likable  source).  Attitudes  of  subjects 
in  the  low-consequence  conditions  were  determined  primarily  by  source  liking,  while  the 
source  cue  had  no  significant  effect  on  in  the  high-consequence  conditions. 

Source  credibility.  Of  the  many  source  variables  that  have  been  tested,  source 
credibility  has  perhaps  attracted  the  most  attention.  Perceived  source  credibility  has  been 
identified  as  a  key  component  in  peripheral-route  processing.  Source  credibility  studies 
began  with  Hovland  and  his  colleagues.  For  example,  Hovland  and  Weiss  (1951)  found 
that  communications  from  sources  seen  as  untrustworthy  were  viewed  as  unfair  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  unjustified.  The  research  demonstrated  that  when  a  source 
was  seen  as  highly  "credible,"  persuasive  communication  and  attitude  change  could  occur 
(see  also  Hovland,  Janis,  &  Kelley,  1953). 

Source  credibility  has  been  conceptualized  in  many  ways.  For  example,  Petty  et 
al.  (1981)  manipulated  source  credibility  (or  expertise)  by  presenting  the  same  arguments 
about  a  senior  comprehensive  exam  to  all  subjects  but  telling  half  that  the  information 
came  from  a  report  in  a  local  high  school  newspaper  (low  expertise),  while  telling  the 
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other  half  that  the  information  came  from  a  report  from  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  chaired  by  a  Princeton  University  professor  (high  expertise).  The 
researchers  found  that  the  source  credibility  manipulation  had  a  stronger  effect  under  the 
low-personal-involvement  condition  than  under  high  involvement. 

Other  researchers  also  have  examined  source  expertise  as  in  indicator  of 
credibility.  Norman  (1976)  compared  source  expertise  and  attractiveness.  The  attractive 
source  featured  in  the  experiment  was  a  young,  good-looking  college  student,  while  the 
expert  source  was  an  "unattractive  middle-aged  man"  described  as  professor  of 
physiological  psychology  at  a  large  university.  While  the  attractive  source  was  effective 
in  convincing  subjects  to  adopt  his  opinion  regardless  of  whether  he  presented  any 
arguments,  the  expert  source  was  only  effective  when  he  presented  arguments  to  support 
his  case,  rather  than  a  straight  statement  of  opinion.  Several  other  studies  have 
conceptualized  source  credibility  as  trustworthiness,  finding  that  trustworthy  sources  are 
more  effective  in  producing  attitude  change  that  untrustworthy  sources  (for  example, 
Hovland  &  Mandell,  1952). 

In  the  past  decade,  researchers  in  mass  communication  have  voraciously  studied 
source  credibility  as  a  moderating  variable  in  message  effects  research.  In  1981,  Kaid 
called  for  more  research  on  how  source  variables  affect  political  advertising  reception. 
Many  have  heeded  her  call.  Garramone  (1985),  using  Hovland  and  Mandell's 
conceptualization  of  "trustworthiness"  as  an  indicator  of  source  credibility,  found  that 
viewers  perceived  an  independent  sponsor  as  more  trustworthy  than  a  candidate  sponsor 
in  evaluating  political  advertising.  Garramone  and  Smith  (1984)  found  that  ads  from 
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independent  sponsors  were  seen  as  more  trustworthy  than  ads  sponsored  by  a  party  or 
candidate.  They  also  found  that  ads  from  an  independent  sponsor  have  more  effect  on 
candidate  image  evaluations  than  ads  from  "partisan"  sources.  In  addition,  Meyer  (1988) 
developed  a  source  credibility  index  consisting  of  two  factors.  The  first  dealt  with 
believability,  based  on  the  assumption  that  news  media  need  to  offer  unbiased 
information;  the  second  dealt  with  community  affiliation,  based  on  news  editors'  concern 
that  media  need  to  maintain  a  leadership  role  in  the  community. 
Message  variables 

Message  variables,  which  usually  are  seen  as  inducing  persuasion  in  the  central 
route,  may  also  serve  as  peripheral  cues  under  certain  conditions.  For  example,  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1984)  tested  a  low  number  of  arguments  (three)  against  a  high  number  of 
arguments  (nine).  Low-involvement  subjects  were  more  influenced  by  the  number  of 
arguments,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  arguments.  In  contrast,  highly  involved 
subjects  honed  on  in  argument  quality,  regardless  of  the  number  of  arguments  presented. 
The  findings  suggest  that  the  number  of  arguments  can  affect  attitudes  without 
issue-relevant  thinking. 
Central  Route  Processing 

If  ability  and  motivation  to  process  issue-relevant  arguments  is  high,  the  ELM 
predicts  that  an  individual  will  process  information  in  the  central  route.  While  peripheral- 
route  processing  is  based  on  factors  not  directly  related  to  the  issue  in  the  advocacy, 
central-route  processing  deals  squarely  with  the  message  factors.  According  to  the 
model,  "if  a  person  is  motivated  and  able  to  think  about  the  message  arguments,  the 
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following  sequence  of  events  will  occur:  Attention,  comprehension,  elaboration, 
integration,  then  enduring  attitude  change"  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981,  p  265). 

Petty  et  al.  (1983)  grouped  several  past  theoretical  approaches  to  persuasion  as 
following  the  central  route.  These  approaches  emphasized  1)  the  cognitive  justification 
of  attitude-discrepant  behavior;  2)  the  comprehension,  learning,  and  retention  of  issue- 
relevant  information;  3)  the  nature  of  idiosyncratic  cognitive  responses  to  external 
messages;  and  4)  the  manner  in  which  issue-relevant  beliefs  are  combined  into  an  overall 
evaluation.  In  short,  any  factor  dealing  with  arguments  in  a  message  is  seen  as  pertinent 
in  central-route  processing.  Message  factors  studied  in  persuasive  communications 
research  have  included  such  variables  as  delivery  style,  types  of  appeals,  inclusions  and 
omissions,  message  organization,  message  length,  and  message  repetition  (McGuire, 
1989). 
Argument  quality 

In  the  ELM,  the  term  arguments  refers  to  "any  information  contained  in  a  message 
that  permits  a  person  to  evaluate  the  message  target  (e.g.,  issue,  object,  person)  along 
whatever  target  dimensions  are  central  for  that  person"  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986a,  p.  1 8). 
However,  the  kind  of  information  relevant  to  evaluating  the  central  merits  of  an  issue 
varies  among  situations  and  among  individuals.  Individuals  will  vary  in  the  kinds  of 
information  they  feel  are  central  to  the  merits  of  the  position  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986b). 

Quality  of  arguments  in  favor  of  a  product  or  issue  generally  is  regarded  as  the 
main  determinant  in  the  central  route  to  attitude  change.  In  central-route  processing, 
arguments  viewed  as  cogent  and  compelling  will  be  viewed  favorably,  resulting  in 
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attitude  change  in  the  direction  of  the  advocacy.  In  contrast,  weak  arguments  when 
processed  through  the  central  route  virtually  always  will  be  resisted.  In  extreme  cases, 
weak  arguments  may  even  cause  a  boomerang  effect,  which  causes  attitude  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  advocacy  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981). 

Experimental  manipulation  of  argument  quality  allows  researchers  to  tap  into  the 
valence  of  issue-relevant  cognitions  "to  determine  under  what  conditions  individuals  are 
thinking  about  and  elaborating  on  the  arguments  provided"  (Cacioppo,  Petty,  & 
Stoltenberg,  1985,  p.  224).  For  example,  Petty  et  al.  (1983)  manipulated  argument 
quality  in  a  disposable  razor  ad  by  giving  one  group  of  subjects  statements  such  as  "new 
advanced  honing  method  creates  unsurpassed  sharpness"  (high  quality)  and  the  other 
group  statements  such  as  "floats  in  water  with  a  minimum  of  rust"  (low  quality).  The 
researchers  found  that  argument  quality  only  affected  attitudes  about  the  razor  in  the 
high-involvement  group  and  not  in  low-involvement  subjects.  The  same  results  were 
produced  in  an  earlier  study  concerning  comprehensive  exams  for  graduating  university 
seniors  (Petty  et  al.,  1981).  High-quality  arguments  included  statistics  and  data  as 
persuasive  evidence  (for  example,  the  exams  reversed  declining  scores  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  at  other  universities).  Low-quality  arguments  were  based  more  on 
personal  opinion  and  examples  (for  example,  a  friend  had  to  take  such  a  test  and  now  had 
a  good  job.)  The  messages  were  equal  in  length,  and  an  equal  number  of  arguments  was 
used  in  each  condition. 
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Other  central  route  variables 

In  addition  to  argument  quality,  a  number  of  other  variables  have  been  tested  by 
researchers  in  conjunction  with  central-route  processing.  The  number  of  arguments 
presented  in  a  persuasive  communication  has  been  shown  to  affect  elaboration  by 
providing  people  with  more  information  to  process.  Chaiken  (1980)  gave  all  subjects 
cogent  arguments;  however,  half  of  the  subjects  received  a  message  containing  six  strong 
arguments,  while  half  received  a  message  with  only  two  strong  arguments.  Attitudes 
were  determined  by  the  number  of  arguments  in  the  high-consequences  conditions  only, 
while  number  of  arguments  had  no  effect  in  the  low-consequences  conditions.  Source 
cues  also  may  induce  central-route  processing.  For  example,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1980) 
found  that  the  physical  attractiveness  of  the  endorser  could  be  considered  an  issue- 
relevant  argument  in  ads  for  beauty  products. 

Attitude  change  that  results  from  central-route  processing  tends  to  be  longer- 
lasting,  more  resistant  to  change,  and  more  predictive  of  future  behavior  than  changes 
induced  via  the  peripheral  route  (Cialdini  et  al.,  1981).  The  enduring  nature  of  central- 
route  processing  stems  from  the  fact  that  information  in  a  message  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  related  to  an  individual's  pre-existing  schema  that  was  activated  in  elaborating  on 
the  arguments.  The  resulting  attitude  is  thought  to  be  more  predictive  of  behavior 
because  relating  the  information  to  pre-existing  knowledge  makes  individuals  more 
confident  about  their  attitudes,  and  in  turn,  makes  them  more  willing  to  act  on  those 
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attitudes.  In  addition,  elaborating  on  messages  gives  individuals  a  stable  and  accessible 
attitude,  which  will  be  more  accessible  when  they  are  pressed  to  act  on  those  attitudes 
(Cacioppo  &  Petty,  1985). 

Need  for  Cognition 

Voters  can  be  seen  as  information  seekers  and  processors,  looking  for  information 
about  political  issues  and  candidates  and  trying  to  integrate  information  into  their  pre- 
existing attitude  and  knowledge  base.  Their  ultimate  goal,  after  all,  is  to  try  to  make  an 
informed  choice.  To  that  end,  they  look  to  news  organizations  for  help  in  obtaining, 
organizing,  and  prioritizing  the  facts.  But  not  all  voters  start  with  the  same  knowledge  or 
attitudes,  or  even  with  the  same  motivation  to  find  out  and  make  sense  of  the  political 
world. 

Researchers  studying  when  individuals  engage  in  effortful  thinking  about  issues 
have  examined  situational  factors,  such  as  involvement  in  an  issue.  But  some  studies 
using  the  ELM  found  that  only  a  portion  of  the  variance  between  those  engaging  in 
different  levels  of  issue-relevant  thinking  could  be  explained  by  situational  factors.  So 
researchers  began  looking  for  individual  differences  that  could  be  used  to  measure 
chronic  variations  among  people  for  the  need  to  elaborate  on  messages.  Some  individuals 
have  a  higher  intrinsic  motivation  to  think  about  topics,  including  politics.  Therefore, 
these  individuals  would  be  more  motivated  to  think  critically  about  a  message,  regardless 
of  their  initial  level  of  involvement  with  an  issue. 

To  test  this  individual  difference,  Cacioppo  and  Petty  developed  the  "need  for 
cognition,"  which  they  argue  can  play  an  important  part  in  the  persuasion  processes. 
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Before  Cacioppo  and  Petty  began  researching  need  for  cognition,  only  one  other  group  of 
researchers  had  studied  the  concept.  Cohen,  Stotland,  and  Wolfe  (1955)  developed  a 
construct  called  need  for  cognition,  which  referred  to  individuals'  need  to  organize, 
elaborate  on,  and  evaluate  information  so  they  could  make  sense  of  the  world  around 
them.  "Stronger  needs  lead  people  to  see  a  situation  as  ambiguous  even  if  it  is  relatively 
structured,  indicating  that  higher  standard  for  cognitive  clarity  are  associated  with  greater 
needs  for  cognition"  (Cohen  et  al.,  1955,  p.  292).  Seeing  this  construct  as  having  promise 
as  a  moderating  variable  in  the  ELM,  Cacioppo  and  Petty  set  out  to  devise  a  method  of 
testing  this  individual  difference.  Cacioppo  and  Petty  (1982)  used  Cohen's  research  as  a 
starting  point  to  devise  measure  for  individual  differences  in  motivation  to  think  deeply 
about  issues,  events  and  people. 

To  develop  a  scale,  Cacioppo  and  Petty  identified  and  tested  two  groups  thought 
to  differ  in  need  for  cognition:  University  professors,  who  were  thought  to  be  high  in  the 
need  for  cognition;  and  factory  workers,  who  served  as  the  low-need-for-cognition  group. 
Out  of  45  items  thought  to  be  related  to  need  for  cognition,  34  discriminated  between  the 
two  "known"  groups.  The  resulting  scale  was  reliable  and  showed  some  convergent  and 
discriminant  validity.  For  example,  it  tapped  a  construct  distinct  from  cognitive  style, 
defined  as  an  individual's  tendency  to  think  about  events  piecemeal  or  in  a  holistic 
manner.  Factor  analysis  showed  that  "much  of  the  inter-individual  variation  in  people's 
tendency  to  engage  in  and  enjoy  effortful  cognitive  endeavors  could  be  represented  in 
terms  of  a  single  factor,  which  was  called  need  for  cognition"  (Cacioppo,  Petty,  Feinstein, 
&  Jarvis,  1996,  p.  197).  The  researchers  envisioned  the  construct  as  putting  individuals 
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on  a  continuum  from  cognitive  misers,  who  hold  back  from  virtually  any  effortful 
thinking,  to  concentrated  cognizers,  who  enjoy  problem  solving  and  think  deeply  about 
virtually  any  subject.  Cacioppo  and  Petty  cautioned  that  their  definition  of  the  construct 
is  slightly  different  than  Cohen's.  While  the  emphasis  in  Cohen's  conceptualization  was 
on  tension  reduction,  the  contemporary  use  of  need  for  cognition  refers  to  the  "statistical 
tendency  of  an  intrinsic  enjoyment  individuals  derive  from  engaging  in  effortful 
information  processing"  (Cacioppo,  Petty,  Kao,  &  Rodriguez,  1986,  p.  1033). 

Cacioppo  and  Petty  proposed  that  individuals  high  in  need  for  cognition 
"naturally  tend  to  seek,  acquire,  think  about,  and  reflect  back  on  information  to  make 
sense  of  stimuli,  relationships,  and  events  in  their  world."  In  contrast,  low-need-for- 
cognition  individuals  were  characterized  as  "more  likely  to  rely  on  others  (e.g.  celebrities 
and  experts),  cognitive  heuristics,  or  social  comparison  processes  to  provide  this 
structure"  (Cacioppo  et  al.,  1996,  p.  198).  Need  for  cognition  as  defined  by  Cacioppo  and 
Petty  reflected  a  stable  intrinsic  motivation  in  which  the  process  of  thinking  was  stressed 
over  the  outcomes  of  thinking  (for  example,  wanting  to  make  sense  of  things  to  bring 
stability  to  one's  life). 

Cacioppo,  Petty,  and  Morris  (1983)  conducted  the  first  experimental  tests  of  the 
construct  after  development  of  the  scale.  In  two  experiments,  using  two  separate  issues 
(requiring  senior  comprehensive  exams  and  raising  student  tuition),  the  researchers  found 
that  attitudes  of  people  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  were  affected  more  by  argument 
quality  than  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition.  Checks  also  revealed  that  subjects 
high  in  the  need  for  cognition  reported  expending  more  cognitive  energy  and  recalled 
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messages  better  regardless  of  argument  quality.  Cacioppo  et  al.  (1986)  repeated  the  study 
using  the  issue  of  student  tuition  and  found  similar  results.  Further  analysis  showed  that 
need  for  cognition  was  not  related  to  verbal  intelligence,  and  that  low-need-for  cognition 
subjects  were  acting  as  "cognitive  misers"  instead  of  "verbal  dolts."  A  second  part  of  the 
1986  study  found  a  stronger  attitude-behavior  correspondence  between  high  need  for 
cognition  subjects,  at  least  as  measured  by  behavioral  intentions  and  reported  voting 
behavior  in  the  1984  presidential  election.  More  recently,  Priester  and  Petty  (1995)  found 
that  attitudes  of  high-need- for-cognition  individuals  were  influenced  by  argument  quality 
regardless  of  whether  they  heard  information  from  a  "trustworthy"  or  "untrustworthy" 
source.  In  contrast,  those  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  scrutinized  the  message  only 
when  the  source  was  seen  as  untrustworthy. 

Support  for  the  measure's  ability  to  differentiate  between  types  of  individuals  also 
has  come  from  other  researchers.  A  recent  review  of  need  for  cognition  research  included 
more  than  100  studies  published  in  the  past  15  years  (Cacioppo  et  al.,  1996).  Ferguson, 
Chung,  and  Weigold  (1985)  found  that  high-need-for-cognition  individuals  reported 
relying  more  on  newspaper  and  magazines  for  news  than  the  more  passive  medium  of 
television.  Ahlering  (1987)  found  that  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  more  likely 
to  watch  the  1984  presidential  debates  and  have  more  beliefs  about  the  candidates  after 
the  debates.  Lassiter,  Briggs,  and  Slaw  (1991)  found  that  subjects  high  in  the  need  for 
cognition  showed  greater  explanatory  thinking,  which  in  part  mediated  a  person's  recall 
for  a  target  person's  behaviors.  Finally,  in  a  study  linking  need  for  cognition  with  interest 
in  politics,  political  interaction,  political  activity,  and  political  media  use,  Condra  (1992) 
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found  that  individuals  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  reported  greater  interest  in  the  1988 
presidential  election,  tended  to  talk  about  politics  more  frequently,  and  had  a  greater 
number  of  reasons  for  choosing  a  particular  candidate  to  support. 

Hypotheses 

The  ELM  has  several  implications  for  political  communications  research.  Studies 
have  documented  the  electorate's  declining  interest  in  politics.  Given  that,  the  ELM 
would  predict  that  most  people  would  give  little  thought  to  political  messages  and 
arguments  in  evaluating  candidates.  Instead,  the  majority  of  voters  would  rely  on 
peripheral  cues  such  as  source  attractiveness  (Milburn,  1991).  Therefore,  election 
campaigns  are  marked  with  large  shifts  of  opinion  (for  example,  the  1988  and  1992 
presidential  campaigns),  and  election  issues  are  relatively  short-lived. 
Main  Effects  Hypothesis 

This  study  first  asks  a  general  question  similar  to  the  experimental  adwatch 
research  described  above:  Do  adwatches  change  attitudes  toward  candidates  and  the 
commercials  they  produce  in  an  election?  The  main  goal  of  adwatches  is  to  critically 
assess  the  claims  a  candidate  makes  in  an  ad.  If  a  news  organization  takes  a  negative  stance 
on  the  claims  (i.e.  points  out  untruths  and  misleading  ad  claims),  the  expectation  would  be 
that  voters  also  would  look  at  the  ad  critically.  Whether  subjects  who  are  exposed  to  any 
type  of  adwatch,  regardless  of  source  and  message  factors,  will  view  an  ad  more  critically 
than  those  who  don't  see  an  adwatch  is  the  central  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  adwatch 
strategy.  Therefore,  the  following  two  hypotheses  were  proposed: 
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HI :  Subjects  who  view  a  televised  ad  then  read  a  newspaper  adwatch  will  hold 
more  negative  attitudes  about  the  ad  than  subjects  not  exposed  to  an  adwatch  who 
view  a  televised  ad  and  simply  reread  the  text  of  the  ad. 

H2:  Subjects  who  view  a  televised  ad  then  read  a  newspaper  adwatch  will  hold 
more  negative  attitudes  about  the  sponsoring  candidate  than  subjects  not  exposed  to 
an  adwatch  who  view  a  televised  ad  and  simply  reread  the  text  of  the  ad. 

Individual  Differences 

This  study  seeks  move  beyond  examining  the  main  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  to 
build  on  earlier  research.  Instead  of  looking  at  whether  adwatches  have  general  effects  on 
all  voters,  this  study  applies  ELM  to  formulate  predictions  about  when  and  how 
adwatches  affect  voters'  attitudes.  To  this  end,  the  study  asks  a  new  question:  Is  the 
process  of  attitude  change  produced  by  adwatch  exposure  moderated  by  variables 
identified  by  ELM  research? 

The  ELM  suggests  that  for  any  subject,  some  people  will  process  in  the  central 
route,  relying  on  issue-based  cues,  and  some  people  will  process  in  the  peripheral  route, 
using  more  superficial  cues.  Motivation  to  pay  attention  to  issues  and  ability  to  process 
issue-oriented  messages  determine  whether  people  will  process  in  the  central  route  or  the 
peripheral  route.  One  way  to  examine  the  motivation  of  subjects  to  think  about  issues  is  to 
measure  their  need  for  cognition,  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  motivated 
to  structure,  integrate,  or  relate  relevant  information.  Subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition 
like  to  think  about  issues  and  are  comfortable  thinking  deep  thoughts.  High-need-for- 
cognition  subjects  will  process  adwatch  information  in  the  central  route,  meaning  they  will 
use  quality  of  adwatch  argument  in  forming  attitudes  about  the  candidates  and  the  ads. 
Subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  look  to  short-hand  cues  to  help  make  up  their  mind, 
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bypassing  issue-based  arguments.  Therefore,  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  should 
process  in  the  peripheral  route  and  use  adwatch  source  credibility  in  forming  attitudes. 

In  the  study  described  in  the  Adwatch  Research  section  above,  Cappella  and 
Jamieson  (1994)  seemed  to  classify  all  subjects  as  low  in  the  need  for  cognition.  "When 
people  are  required  to  make  a  decision  as  information  comes  in  (that  is  'on  line')  and 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  complex  information  relevant  to  that  decision,  they  are  more 
likely  to  form  an  overall  attitude  on  the  spot  rather  than  try  to  remember  all  the  information 
that  goes  into  that  decision"  (p.  359). 

Adwatch  research  effects  studies  to  date  have  failed  to  examine  individual 
differences  among  those  receiving  the  messages.  Not  all  voters  view  and  process 
advertising  and  adwatches  in  the  same  way.  Although  some  studies  have  shown  that 
adwatches  have  an  impact,  current  studies  have  not  examined  whether  adwatches  affect 
some  voters  more  than  others  and  under  what  conditions  adwatches  are  most  likely  to 
affect  different  types  of  individuals.  Applying  the  theoretical  base  of  persuasion  studies 
and  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  is  expected  to  increase  understanding  of  how  1 ) 
the  quality  of  the  arguments  presented  in  adwatches  moderates  an  adwatch' s 
effectiveness;  and  2)  the  perceived  credibility  of  the  news  organization  publishing  an 
adwatch  might  change  the  information's  effect  on  voters. 
Adwatch  Argument  Quality 

A  review  of  adwatches  prepared  in  recent  elections  shows  a  vast  difference  in  the 
amount  and  type  of  information  contained  in  the  reports.  The  content  analysis  research 
examined  above  shows  that  some  ad  coverage  is  merely  descriptive  with  little  analysis. 
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Adwatches  also  vary  as  to  whether  visual  information  is  discussed,  whether  analysis  of 
symbols  and  themes  are  included,  if  music  is  critiqued,  and  whether  the  specific  ad  is 
placed  in  context  of  the  overriding  theme  of  the  campaign  or  the  strategy  of  the  race,  to 
name  a  few.  For  the  sake  of  experimental  clarity,  this  study  focuses  on  one  variable  in 
adwatch  content—argument  quality. 

Some  arguments  are  viewed  as  more  substantial  than  others.  For  example,  a  high- 
quality  argument  would  clarify  points  and  use  attribution:  "The  commercial  is  untruthful 
in  its  claim  about  the  number  of  government  jobs  that  were  reduced  while  Smith  was 
governor.  While  2,000  state  jobs  were  eliminated  from  the  start  of  his  term  to  the  end  of 
his  term,  these  reductions  were  caused  by  an  early  retirement  program  put  in  place  by  his 
predecessor,  according  to  the  state  budget  office.  Smith  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reduction."  Low-quality  arguments  would  not  go  as  deeply  into  an  issue  or  cite 
established  sources:  "Smith,  like  all  politicians,  overstates  his  influence  on  the  job  cuts. 
The  commercial  follows  the  pattern  of  exaggerated  claims  that  has  marked  his 
campaign."  This  study  seeks  to  answer  the  following  question:  Are  high-quality 
adwatch  arguments  rebutting  claims  made  in  political  ads  more  likely  to  affect  voters 
attitudes  toward  a  candidate  and  a  political  commercial  than  low-quality  adwatch 
arguments?  The  following  hypotheses  were  developed  to  answer  this  question: 

H3:  Subjects  who  score  high  on  a  need  for  cognition  measure  who  view  an  ad  and 
then  read  a  high-quality  adwatch  will  hold  more  negative  attitudes  toward  the  ad 
than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  and  ad  and  then  read  a  low-quality 
adwatch.  Subjects  who  score  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  will  be  unaffected  by 
argument  quality  in  evaluating  the  commercial. 
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H4:  Similarly,  subjects  who  score  high  on  a  need  for  cognition  measure  who  view 
an  ad  and  then  read  a  high-quality  adwatch  will  hold  more  negative  attitudes  toward 
the  sponsoring  candidate  than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and 
then  read  a  low-quality  adwatch.  Again,  subjects  who  score  low  in  the  need  for 
cognition  will  be  unaffected  by  argument  quality  in  evaluating  the  sponsoring 
candidate. 

Adwatch  Source  Credibility 

Political  strategist  Roger  Ailes,  reflecting  on  the  emergence  of  adwatches  during 

the  1 990  races,  said  most  media  members  producing  adwatches  tended  to  pan  virtually  all 

ads  they  reviewed,  which  cost  the  media  their  credibility  as  objective  reviewers. 

This  approach  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  the  'police  force' 
did  not  have  the  impact  it  hoped  it  would  . . .  (Journalists) 
are  free  to  write  whatever  they  like,  and  generally  that 
includes  their  own  biases.  These  newspaper  reviews  offer 
an  opportunity  for  journalists  to  voice  their  own  opinion  in 
a  forum  which  presents  them  as  'experts'  (Ailes,  1991,  p. 
27). 

In  effect,  the  process  was  nothing  more  than  "journalistic  self-gratification,"  according  to 

Ailes.  Although  practitioners  using  adwatches  reported  mostly  positive  responses  from 

the  public  (Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991),  voters  may  have  shared  Ailes  views  and  discounted 

adwatch  information  because  they  perceived  it  coming  from  less-than-credible  sources. 

To  date,  no  studies  have  examined  how  source  credibility  impacts  adwatch 

effectiveness.  In  their  study  of  adwatch  effects,  O' Sullivan  and  Geiger  (1995)  touch  on 

that  issue  in  discussing  that  their  demonstrated  effects  are  not  surprising,  considering  that 

their  experiment  pitted  newspaper  articles  (an  "objective"  source)  against  partisan 

political  ads:  "People  likely  can  distinguish  between  information  coming  from  an 

ostensibly  disinterested  source  and  a  persuasive  message  from  a  source  with  a  vested 

interest  in  the  outcome"  (p.  11).  But  the  researchers  did  not  experimentally  test  whether 
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adwatches  actually  were  seen  as  coming  from  credible  sources  and  whether  this 

perception  affected  the  influence  adwatches  had  on  voter  attitudes.  This  study  seeks  to 

test  experimentally  whether  that  is  the  case:  Are  adwatches  from  sources  perceived  as 

highly  credible  more  likely  to  affect  voters'  attitudes  toward  an  advertisement  and  a 

candidate  than  adwatches  coming  from  a  source  seen  as  less  credible? 

Source  credibility  will  be  conceptualized  in  this  study  by  examining  perceived 

objectivity  of  the  adwatch  source.  Voters  would  expect  a  news  organization  that  had 

consistently  attacked  a  candidate  in  the  past  to  follow  suit  in  an  adwatch,  while  a  news 

organization  that  had  consistently  supported  a  candidate  would  be  seen  as  likely  to  produce 

an  adwatch  supporting  claims  in  the  candidate's  ads.  If  a  news  organization  consistently 

supports  a  candidate  on  its  editorial  pages  but  calls  into  question  the  accuracy  of  his  ad 

claims  in  a  news  article,  the  newspaper  should  be  seen  has  highly  credible  because  it  is 

breaking  from  its  expected  role.  In  contrast,  a  news  organization  that  consistently  attacks  a 

candidate  on  its  editorial  page  would  be  expected  to  attack  the  candidate's  ad  claims  in  a 

news  article.  Therefore,  this  adwatch  source  would  be  seen  as  less  credible.  The  following 

hypotheses  were  suggested  to  test  these  assumptions: 

H5:  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch 
from  a  source  that  has  consistently  supported  the  candidate  will  hold  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  ad  than  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  and  ad  and 
then  read  an  adwatch  from  a  source  that  has  consistently  attacked  the  candidate. 
High-need-for-cognition  subjects  will  be  unaffected  by  source  credibility. 

H6:  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch 
from  a  source  that  has  consistently  supported  the  candidate  will  hold  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  sponsoring  candidate  than  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who 
view  and  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch  from  a  source  that  has  consistently  attacked 
the  candidate.  High-need-for-cognition  subjects  again  will  be  unaffected  by  source 
credibility. 
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Research  Questions 

Condra  (1992)  studied  the  effects  of  need  for  cognition  on  a  number  of  related 
factors,  including  political  interest,  political  involvement,  and  political  media  usage. 
Eighty-six  subjects  were  tested  on  an  1 8-item  need  for  cognition  scale,  as  well  as  scales 
measuring  political  involvement,  political  activity,  and  political  media  use,  as  well  as  other 
items.  A  series  of  one-way  analyses  of  variance  found  subjects  high  in  the  need  for 
cognition  showed  more  interest  in  politics,  were  more  politically  involved,  and  tended  to 
engage  in  and  seek  out  more  political  information  than  the  low  need  for  cognition  subjects. 
In  their  review  of  more  than  100  need  for  cognition  studies,  Cacioppo  et  al.  (1996) 
document  several  other  individual  differences  thought  to  be  weakly  related  to  need  for 
cognition.  However,  political  interest  and  involvement  were  not  mentioned.  Therefore,  this 
study  seeks  to  replicate  Condra' s  work  to  test  whether  need  for  cognition  is  related  to 
political  interest  and  activity.  Each  of  the  four  individual  differences  hypotheses  will  be  re- 
tested  with  political  involvement  as  the  moderating  variable. 

Another  research  question  examined  deals  with  subject's  reported  voting  intentions 
after  viewing  an  ad  and  an  adwatch.  As  described  above,  Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar  (1995) 
found  that  voting  intention  for  the  candidate  critiqued  by  the  adwatch  actually  increased 
after  exposure  to  an  adwatch.  This  study  will  test  vote  intention  as  it  relates  to  adwatch 
exposure.  The  method  used  to  test  these  hypotheses  and  research  questions  are  presented  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHOD 


An  Overview 

In  the  past  two  decades,  many  mass  communications  researchers  have  embraced  the 
controlled  experiment  for  testing  media  effects  because  it  is  seen  as  "the  best-and  very 
nearly  only-way  of  finding  out  what  causes  what"  (Westley,  1981).  Therefore,  an 
experimental  design  was  planned  and  conducted  to  test  the  effects  of  adwatch  argument 
quality  and  adwatch  source  bias  on  attitudes  toward  political  advertisements  and  their 
sponsoring  candidates.  Details  of  experimental  design  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  presented 
in  the  previous  chapter  follow. 
Subjects 

Subjects  were  recruited  for  the  experiment  from  an  introductory  advertising  class  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  The  researcher  spoke  to  students  during  their  regular  class  time 
about  a  week  before  the  experiment  was  conducted,  inviting  students  to  participate  outside 
of  class.  Students  were  given  extra  credit  in  exchange  for  their  participation.  The  total 
number  of  students  invited  to  participate  was  slightly  less  than  500.  Students  were  invited 
to  participate  in  one  of  four  sessions.  A  first  group  of  subjects  was  tested  on  one  of  two 
dates  in  February  1996  (Feb.  19  and  20);  a  second  group  was  tested  on  one  of  two  dates  in 
March  1 996  (March  26  or  27).  Analysis  of  variance  on  several  indicators  revealed  no 
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significant  differences  between  the  groups.    Therefore,  all  subjects  were  pooled,  bringing 

the  total  number  of  participants  in  the  experiment  to  244. 

Procedure 

When  the  experimenter  invited  students  to  participate  in  the  study,  she  instructed 
them  to  come  to  a  large  classroom  that  seated  about  90  students.  She  told  them  that  the 
study  would  take  about  a  half  hour.  As  subjects  entered,  a  research  assistant  told  them  to 
find  a  seat  and  wait  quietly  for  the  experiment  to  begin.  When  all  subjects  had  arrived,  the 
experimenter  told  them  they  were  being  asked  to  participate  in  a  study  about  political 
advertising  and  they  would  be  shown  a  television  commercial. 

Each  student  then  handed  a  nine-page  packet.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  work 
through  the  first  five  pages,  then  stop  and  wait  quietly  for  others  to  reach  that  point  so  they 
could  all  view  the  television  commercial  at  the  same  time.  The  first  page  informed  them  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  study,  stressed  that  their  participation  was  voluntary,  and  asked  for 
their  consent  (see  Appendix  A  for  the  informed  consent  form).  The  next  three  pages  asked 
basic  demographic  questions  and  included  measures  of  general  view  of  newspaper 
credibility,  need  for  cognition,  and  political  involvement  (details  of  these  measures  are 
discussed  below.)  The  fifth  page  gave  subjects  a  brief  background  about  the  election  for 
which  the  commercial  was  prepared.  A  box  presenting  biographical  data  on  the  two 


1  Checks  were  run  on  several  demographic  variables,  including  party  identification, 
gender,  ideology,  and  age.  The  two  groups  also  were  compared  on  need  for  cognition, 
treated  here  as  an  independent  variable,  and  on  the  two  evaluation  scales  served  as  the 
dependent  variables  (see  Dependent  Variables  section  below). 
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candidates  involved  in  the  race  was  then  presented.    At  the  bottom  of  page  five,  the 
subjects  were  reminded  in  writing  to  stop  working  and  wait  quietly  for  the  ad  to  be  shown. 

The  experimenter  then  told  the  subjects  that  they  would  view  a  commercial  that  one 
candidate,  Jake  Godbold,  ran  in  response  to  attacks  made  by  his  opponent,  John  Delaney. 
A  research  assistant  turned  off  the  lights,  and  subjects  watched  the  one-minute  commercial 
on  two  television  sets  in  the  front  of  the  room.  After  the  commercial  (discussed  below)  was 
broadcast,  the  experimenter  instructed  subjects  to  turn  to  the  next  page  of  their  forms,  read 
the  newspaper  article  (discussed  in  the  Manipulation  section  below)  about  the  commercial 
they  just  watched,  complete  the  remainder  of  the  form,  and  hand  the  form  either  to  the 
research  assistant  or  the  experimenter  on  their  way  out.  Dependent  measures  were  included 
on  page  seven  and  eight,  and  questions  testing  the  manipulations  and  a  note  thanking  the 
subjects  for  their  participation  in  the  study  were  on  the  last  page  of  the  packet. 
The  Commercial 

All  subjects  were  shown  the  same  political  advertisement.  Before  discussing  the 
content  of  that  commercial,  it  is  helpful  to  discuss  the  election  in  which  the  commercial  was 
originally  aired  and  why  it  was  selected  for  this  study.  This  research  was  designed  to  assess 
the  impact  of  adwatches  by  applying  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  persuasion.  But 
this  work  also  was  designed  to  extend  adwatch  research  in  another  area,  namely  the  level  of 
election.  All  previous  experimental  adwatch  studies  have  been  conducted  for  adwatches  in 
presidential  or  statewide  contests.  No  studies  have  examined  adwatches  in  local  elections. 
This  research  project  aims  to  fill  that  void. 


Biographies  of  the  candidates,  as  presented  to  the  subjects,  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 
Demographic  information  about  the  subjects  is  presented  in  the  following  chapter. 
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A  cursory  review  of  adwatches  in  local  newspapers  using  the  news  section  of  the 
Lexis  database  found  that  adwatches  in  newspapers  often  examine  ads  from  candidates 
running  for  local  and  state  offices.  During  presidential  races,  voters  are  bombarded  with 
news  coverage  about  national  candidates,  which  should— in  theory-give  them  enough 
information  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  analyzing  claims  made  in  ads.  Voter 
knowledge  of  local  candidates  and  issues  typically  is  much  lower.  Many  local  elections 
are  non-partisan,  leaving  voters  without  the  party  cue  to  help  them  evaluate  candidates. 
Local  media,  therefore,  can  play  an  important  role  in  giving  voters  the  information  on 
which  they  base  their  voting  decisions  in  local  races.  Viewed  in  this  light,  adwatches  for 
local  races  could  have  more  potential  to  influence  voters'  views  of  candidates  and  the  ads 
than  national  election  adwatches.  Therefore  their  effectiveness  should  be  assessed  though 
research  in  experiments  similar  to  the  current  study. 

Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981)  argued  that  that  peripheral  cues  are  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  changing  attitudes  when  people  have  a  lot  of  prior  information  about  an  issue 
or  if  they  are  involved  in  the  issue.  Therefore,  to  test  need  for  cognition  as  a  moderating 
variable  in  attitude  formation  and  change,  an  election  was  chosen  in  which  subjects 
would  have  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  or  involvement  with  the  candidates  or  issues 
involved.  The  commercial  selected  was  from  a  mayoral  contest  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
about  75  miles  from  the  University  of  Florida,  located  in  Gainesville.  It  was  suspected  that 
few  subjects  would  be  familiar  with  the  candidates  or  the  election.  Although  three 
Jacksonville  television  stations  are  available  on  Gainesville's  cable  system,  the  election  had 
occurred  nearly  a  year  before  the  study  was  conducted. 
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The  race,  which  included  a  high  number  of  attack  ads,  also  was  seen  as  ideal  for  the 
study  for  two  additional  reasons.  First,  the  two  candidates  were  running  for  an  open  seat. 
Although  one  candidate,  Jake  Godbold,  had  served  as  the  city's  mayor  in  the  1980s,  neither 
candidate  was  an  incumbent  in  the  race.  Incumbency  has  been  seen  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
elections  and  among  the  minds  of  voters  (Jacobson,  1987).  Based  on  the  theoretical 
orientation  of  this  study,  incumbency  might  be  seen  under  the  ELM  as  a  peripheral  cue.  To 
test  for  the  specific  peripheral  cue  being  manipulated  in  the  study,  all  other  information  that 
might  serve  as  a  cue,  such  as  incumbency,  was  held  constant.  Second,  the  race  was  chosen 
because  the  city's  metropolitan  daily  news  paper,  The  Florida  Times-Union,  ran  a  large 
number  of  adwatches  on  the  mayoral  election.  The  newspaper  published  about  two 
adwatches  a  week  critiquing  mayoral  race  commercials  in  the  six  weeks  before  the 
election. 

The  commercial  chosen  for  the  experiment  was  typical  of  the  campaign  ads  aired 
during  the  Delaney-Godbold  race  and  during  other  local  contests.  The  commercial  was 
produced  by  the  Washington-based  Squire/Knapp/Ochs  Communications,  the  same  firm 
that  produced  Bill  Clinton's  ads  in  the  1992  presidential  contest.  The  ad  was  professionally 
made  and  had  high  production  quality,  similar  to  the  standards  of  high-cost  spots  used  on 
the  national  level.  The  commercial  as  shown  to  the  subjects  was  on  a  reel  provided  directly 
from  the  agency,  not  tapped  of  the  television,  and  therefore  was  of  excellent  visual  quality. 5 


4  This  information  was  obtained  from  the  library  staff  at  The  Florida  Times-Union.  The 
author  is  grateful  to  the  newspaper's  librarians  for  gathering  and  copying  all  adwatches 
pertaining  to  the  1995  mayoral  race. 

5  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Shari  Yoder  and  Bill  Knapp  at  Squire/Knapp/Ochs  for 
providing  the  Godbold  commercials  and  Tom  Nolan  of  Nolan  &  Associates  Advertising 
Inc.  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  for  providing  commercials  from  the  John  Delaney  campaign. 
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The  60-second  spot,  produced  for  the  Godbold  campaign,  begins  by  rebutting  being 
made  about  Godbold  in  attack  ads  produced  by  the  Delaney  campaign.  A  male  announcer 
with  a  booming  voice  says,  "It's  sad.  John  Delaney's  negative  attacks  distort  the  facts." 
The  commercial  then  shows  a  distorted  image  of  a  Delaney  campaign  ad.  The  Godbold  ad 
"corrects"  Delaney's  claim  that  Godbold  added  2,000  bureaucrats  during  his  term  as  mayor, 
then  goes  on  the  offensive,  pointing  out  "distortions"  John  Delaney  has  made  in  presenting 
his  own  record.  Ominous  music  plays  in  the  background  as  the  commercial  presents 
distorted  images  of  Delaney  making  claims  about  his  background.  After  each  claim,  the 
"correct"  version  of  the  facts  is  written  across  the  screen,  superimposed  over  visuals 
reinforcing  the  words,  in  bold  white  letters  and  underlined  in  red.  The  announcer  also 
verbally  "corrects"  the  distortion.  All  of  the  printed  facts  are  attributed  to  official  sources, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance  and  the  State  Attorney's  Office.  The 
commercial  ends  with  a  sinister-looking  John  Delaney  ducking  into  an  office  while  the 
announcer  says:  "John  Delaney.  First  a  negative  campaign.  Now  not  even  telling  us  the 
truth  about  himself." 

Jake  Godbold  does  not  appear  in  the  ad,  except  in  a  small  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ad  in  its  closing  seconds.  The  picture  appears  next  to  small  letters  stating:  "Pd.  pol.  ad. 
paid  for  by  the  campaign  account  of  Jake  Godbold  (Dem)."  The  "(Dem.)"  is  the  only 
indication  in  the  ad  as  to  which  party  either  candidate  belongs  to.  Political  party 
affiliation  is  a  strong  predictor  of  the  way  an  individual  will  vote  in  partisan  elections 


6  The  full  text  of  the  ad  is  included  in  Appendix  C. 

7  For  example,  while  the  Godbold  ad  claims  82  percent  of  homicide  cases  were  plea 
bargained  under  Delaney's  tenure  as  assistant  state  attorney,  the  ad  presents  a  visual  of  a 
chalk  outline  of  a  body  on  a  dark  street. 
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(Campbell,  Converse,  Miller,  &  Stokes,  1960).  A  strong  bi-variate  correlation  has 
emerged  in  past  studies  between  party  identification  and  vote  choice  (Kessel,  1988). 
Therefore,  party  might  also  serve  as  a  confounding  peripheral  cue  under  the  ELM.  To 
control  for  party,  subjects  were  not  given  any  information  about  partisan  affiliation  in  the 
biographical  information  provided  on  each  candidate.  It  was  suspected  that  because  the 
subjects  were  watching  a  26-inch  television  monitor  from  a  distance  of  at  least  10  feet— 
and  because  the  "(Dem.)"  appeared  on  the  screen  for  less  than  five  seconds-subjects 

Q 

would  not  identify  Godbold  as  the  Democrat. 
Design 

The  hypotheses  suggested  the  need  for  seven  experimental  groups.  Each  subject 
saw  the  same  commercial  then  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  following  combinations  on  page 
six  of  their  packet:  1)  high-quality  adwatch  arguments  from  a  pro-Godbold  newspaper;  2) 
low-quality  adwatch  arguments  from  a  pro-Godbold  newspaper;  3)  high-quality  adwatch 
arguments  from  a  pro-Delaney  newspaper;  4)  low-quality  adwatch  arguments  from  a  pro- 
Delaney  paper;  5)  high-quality  adwatch  arguments  from  a  newspaper  about  which  they  are 
given  no  information;  6)  low-quality  adwatch  arguments  from  a  newspaper  about  which 
they  are  given  no  information;  7)  a  control  in  which  subjects  were  not  exposed  to  an 
adwatch;  instead,  each  received  a  printed  repetition  of  the  arguments  presented  in  the 
commercial.  Subjects  also  were  split  into  high  need  for  cognition  and  low  need  for 
cognition  groups.  Therefore,  the  study  used  a  2  (high-  or  low-argument  quality)  x  3  (pro- 
Godbold,  pro-Delaney,  no  source  credibility  information)  x  2  (high  or  low  need  for 


Results  of  the  test  of  this  assumption  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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cognition)  between-subjects  factorial  design.  The  offset  control  was  divided  only  into  the 
high  and  low  cognition  groups,  adding  two  more  cells  for  a  14-cell  design. 

To  ensure  that  the  manipulated  conditions  in  an  experiment  are  exclusively 
responsible  for  the  differences  among  groups,  the  groups  receiving  the  varied  treatments 
must  be  equal  prior  to  the  experiment.  To  be  able  to  infer  treatment-caused  change  in  this 
study,  random  assignment  to  treatment  groups  was  employed.  Using  randomization  in  an 
experiment  is  vital  to  equate  experimental  and  control  groups  or  the  several  treatment 
groups  (Campbell  &  Stanley,  1968).  Randomization  can  rule  out  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  threats  to  internal  validity,  including  selection,  selection-maturation,  and 
regression.  It  also  creates  the  conditions  for  which  the  most  common  statistical  models 
were  designed.  However,  Cook  and  Campbell  (1979)  warn:  "While  randomization  is  the 
best  single  means  of  increasing  our  confidence  in  causal  inferences,  it  is  not  a  panacea"  (p. 
86).  Despite  some  of  the  limitations,  random  assignment  to  groups  was  viewed  as  the  best 
available  method  of  testing  the  hypotheses  in  this  study.  Therefore,  the  seven  different 
forms,  each  representing  a  group,  were  stacked  in  random  order  using  a  random  numbers 
table.  At  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the  researcher  and  an  assistant  handed  the  forms  down 
the  rows  in  which  students  were  seated. 

Independent  Variables 
To  test  hypotheses  using  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model,  studies  must  have  at 
least  three  independent  variables:  a  manipulation  of  issue-relevant  argument  quality;  a 
manipulation  of  a  peripheral  cue,  usually  a  source  variable;  and  a  third  variable  that  would 
trigger  subjects  to  process  in  either  the  central  or  peripheral  route.  This  study  uses  three 
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independent  variables  to  test  the  hypotheses.  The  first  two,  argument  quality  and  source 
bias,  are  experimentally  manipulated  variables;  the  third,  need  for  cognition,  is  a 
dispositional,  pre-existing  inclination  in  individuals  that  cannot  be  manipulated. 
Manipulation  of  Argument  Quality 

High-  and  low-quality  adwatch  arguments  were  devised  by  the  researcher  after  a 
review  of  dozens  of  adwatches  in  local  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Most 
adwatches  address  between  two  and  four  claims  made  by  an  ad.  The  adwatches  in  this 
study  addressed  three  statements  made  by  the  targeted.  The  high-quality  arguments 
attacked  those  ad  claims  directly  by  addressing  the  issue  and  providing  facts  to  refute  claims 
made  in  the  ad.  Low-quality  arguments  rebutting  the  three  statements  did  not  directly 
address  the  claims.  This  study  was  designed  so  that  approximately  half  of  the  subjects 
would  receive  high-quality  arguments  and  half  of  the  subjects  would  receive  low-quality 

9 

arguments. 

Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981,  1986)  note  that  while  there  will  always  be  some 
differences  in  the  quality  individuals  ascribe  to  the  same  argument,  the  key  to  testing 
hypotheses  with  the  ELM  is  to  develop  arguments  that  the  majority  of  a  specified 
population  finds  either  compelling  or  weak.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  researchers  suggest 
several  steps  in  developing  arguments.  This  study  followed  those  steps  in  generating 
"strong"  and  "weak"  arguments  to  be  used  in  the  adwatches. 


9  The  number  would  be  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total  subject  pool  because  of  the  use 
of  the  off-set  control  group,  in  which  1/7  of  the  subjects  would  receive  no  argument 
quality  or  source  bias  manipulations. 
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Pilot-testing  arguments 

First,  the  researcher  identified  three  statements  or  claims  in  the  John  Delaney 
commercial  that  an  adwatch  might  critique.  Then  six  to  eight  arguments  rebutting  each  of 
those  statements  were  generated  that  the  researcher  intuitively  viewed  as  either  strong  or 
weak.  In  a  pilot  test  of  argument  quality,  subjects  similar  to  those  who  would  be  tested 
during  the  experiment  were  asked  to  rate  the  arguments.  Subjects  were  given  brief 
background  on  the  election  and  told  that  they  were  helping  the  Delaney  campaign  come  up 
with  the  best  responses  to  Jake  Godbold's  attacks.  After  each  statement,  the  subjects  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  a  list  of  responses  on  a  four-item  semantic  differential  scale. 
Semantic  differentials  have  been  used  to  assess  attitudes  since  Osgood  (1965)  suggested 
that  researchers  could  measure  attitudes  by  having  people  rate  an  object  on  bipolar  adjective 
pairs  that  represented  the  extreme  of  a  continuum  of  feelings.  To  measure  the  quality  of 
arguments,  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the  responses  (on  a  seven-point  scale   )  on  four 
dimensions:  Weak/Strong;  Unconvincing/Convincing;  Irrational/Rational;  Not 
believable/Believable." 

Twenty-five  subjects  participated  in  the  argument-rating  test.  The  median  age  was 
22,  and  all  but  four  were  under  age  26.  Nineteen  said  they  were  currently  taking  college 


10  Subjects  were  instructed  that  numbers  1  and  7,  each  closest  to  one  of  the  words  in  the 
adjective  pair,  represented  a  very  strong  feeling  one  way  or  the  other;  numbers  2  and  6 
indicated  strong  feelings;  numbers  3  and  5  indicated  fairly  weak  feelings;  and  number  4 
represented  an  undecided  view  of  the  dimension. 

"  Petty  &  Cacioppo  (1986b)  suggest  testing  for  believability  with  another  panel  of 
subjects  after  the  first  panel  has  rated  persuasiveness:  "Our  goal  is  to  develop  arguments 
that  are  strong  and  weak,  but  that  do  not  strain  credulity:  (p.  134).  Because  the  researcher 
had  a  limited  amount  of  subjects,  these  two  dimensions  were  tested  at  the  same  time. 
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classes.  Subjects  in  the  pilot  study  were  split  evenly  on  party  identification.  Eight  subjects 
identified  themselves  as  Democrats,  8  as  Republicans,  7  as  independent,  and  2  as  "other." 

The  mean  score  for  each  response  was  calculated  by  averaging  responses  on  four 
dimensions  used  to  rate  each  argument.  The  arguments  were  then  ranked  weakest  to 
strongest  by  mean  score.  Means  for  the  responses  to  the  first  set  of  arguments  ranged  from 
3.24  to  4.46;  means  for  the  second  set  of  arguments  ranged  from  3.81  to  4.82;  means  for  the 
third  set  of  responses  ranged  from  3.01  to  4.86.  To  assess  whether  the  strongest  and 
weakest  arguments  were  significantly  different  from  other  arguments,  paired  t-tests  were 
conducted.  The  strongest  and  weakest  arguments  rebutting  the  first  ad  claim  differed 
significantly  (t  (24)  =  3.20,  p  =  .004);  as  did  the  those  refuting  the  third  ad  claim  (t  (24)  =  - 
5.50,  p  <.001).  For  the  responses  to  the  second  ad  claim,  the  two  "weakest"  arguments 
were  virtually  identical  in  mean  and  standard  deviation,  and  each  was  significantly  different 
from  the  strongest  argument  (t  (24)  =  2.54,  p  =  .01 8  for  the  argument  with  the  lowest  mean; 
and  t  (24)  =  -2.56,  p  =  .01 7  for  the  argument  with  the  next  to  lowest  mean). 
Argument  selection 

Once  the  pilot  study  produced  arguments  that  varied  significantly  in  their  perceived 
strength,  the  statements  were  checked  for  factors  that  could  confound  the  argument  quality 
manipulation.  For  example,  studies  have  found  that  length  of  arguments-like  number  of 
arguments-can  be  used  as  a  peripheral  cue.  Subjects  exposed  to  longer  arguments  see  them 
as  more  persuasive  than  shorter  arguments  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1986b).  In  addition, 
"objective"  facts  and  figures  used  in  an  argument  could  serve  as  a  peripheral  cue.  Subjects 
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might  see  data  as  more  "official"  and  therefore  more  persuasive  than  arguments  that  do  not 
contain  numbers. 

With  those  considerations  in  mind,  arguments  were  selected  that  were  equal  in 
length  and  in  the  use  of  numbers  for  both  the  high-  and  low-argument-quality  treatments. 
For  the  first  and  third  ad  claims,  the  refuting  arguments  that  tested  "strongest"  (the  highest 
means  on  the  four-item  persuasiveness  scale)  and  "weakest"  (the  lowest  means)  met  these 
conditions.  For  the  second  ad  claim,  the  strongest  argument  was  used  in  contrast  with  the 
second-weakest  argument,  which  was  significantly  different  from  the  strongest  argument 
(see  previous  section).  The  second-weakest  argument  was  selected  for  use  in  the  study 
primarily  to  balance  the  statements  for  length  and  use  of  numbers.  It  also  was  thought  that 
the  argument  that  tested  weakest,  while  not  statistically  significantly  different  from  the  next 
weakest  argument,  might  make  subjects  question  whether  the  adwatch  they  were  reading 

12 

came  from  an  actual  newspaper,  therefore  compromising  the  external  validity  of  the  study. 

This  selection  left  the  following  arguments  to  counter  statements  made  in  the  commercial: 
Ad  Claim  1 :  John  Delaney  says  he  wants  to  reduce  government  spending.  But  as 

Jacksonville's  general  counsel,  John  Delaney  increased  his  own  budget  by  $1.4  million. 

Adwatch  high-quality  argument:  "The  $1.4  million  increase  in  the  general  counsel's 
budget  represented  a  3.5  percent  increase.  During  the  same  period,  the  budgets  of 
other  city  departments  increased  an  average  of  7.9  percent,  indicating  that  Delaney 
held  costs  in  check  better  than  other  officials." 


12  The  argument  that  was  rejected  was  refuting  a  statement  about  the  rate  of  plea  Bargains 
John  Delaney  was  involved  in  making.  It  argued  "Criminals  prefer  plea  bargains  because 
they  usually  get  lighter  sentences  than  if  they  went  to  trial." 
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Adwatch  low-quality  argument:  "While  Delaney  did  increase  the  general  counsel's 
budget  by  $1 .4  million,  the  department's  budget  is  such  a  small  amount  of  the  entire 
city  budget  that  increases  don't  really  register  on  Jacksonville's  finances." 

Ad  Claim  2:  While  John  Delaney  was  Florida's  assistant  state  attorney,  82  percent 
of  homicide  cases  were  plea  bargained. 

Adwatch  high-quality  argument:  "The  percentage  quoted  in  the  ad  for  the  plea 
bargains  is  correct.  But  the  national  average  for  plea  bargains  is  91  percent; 
Florida's  82  percent  is  the  third  lowest  in  the  nation." 

Adwatch  low-quality  argument:  "The  percentage  quoted  in  the  ad  is  correct.  But 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  decisions  about  plea  bargains  were  made  by  the  state 
attorney;  the  assistant  state  attorney  has  little  say  in  plea  bargains." 

Ad  claim  3:  Delaney  has  accepted  25  pay  raises,  and  his  $120,000  salary  as  general 
counsel  is  more  than  even  the  mayor  makes. 

Adwatch  high-quality  argument:  "Delaney's  $120,000  salary  is  consistent  with  what 
general  counsels  for  other  cities  the  same  size  as  Jacksonville  are  paid." 
Adwatch  low-quality  argument:  "Delaney  did  accept  25  pay  raises.  But  while 
Delaney  is  paid  more  than  the  mayor,  he  is  paid  $10,000  less  than  the  governor  of 
Florida."  13 


13  The  pilot  test  of  argument  quality  measured  argument  quality  differences  in  a  within- 
subject  design.  Because  the  experiment  used  a  between-subjects  design,  a  manipulation 
check  was  included  in  the  study  to  test  whether  the  subjects  saw  high-  and  low-quality 
arguments  as  significantly  different  was  included  in  the  questionnaire  used  during  the 
experiments.  These  results  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Adwatch  presentation 

The  arguments  were  placed  in  an  adwatch  format  similar  to  that  used  in  many 
newspapers.  The  researcher,  who  has  newspaper  layout  and  design  experience,  created  the 
top  half  of  a  page  from  the  Jacksonville  Gazette.     The  page,  which  included  an  adwatch 
and  three  non-related  news  stories,  looked  like  it  came  from  an  actual  newspaper.  The 
adwatch  was  boxed  and  placed  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  "newspaper"  page.  The  other 
articles  on  the  page  were  only  partially  shown  to  the  subjects,  as  if  a  section  of  the 
newspaper  page  featuring  the  adwatch  had  been  cut  out  for  them  to  review.  (See  Appendix 
D  for  the  high-  and  low-quality  adwatches  developed  for  this  study.  The  actual  adwatch 
that  The  Florida  Times-Union  used  to  critique  this  particular  campaign  ad  is  in  Appendix 
E.)  The  adwatch  was  titled  "Political  Ad  Check,"  the  same  title  given  to  actual  adwatches 
in  The  Florida  Times-Union.  Following  a  byline,  facts  about  the  commercial—including 
candidate  sponsoring  the  ad,  the  election,  ad  length,  media  used,  and  date  aired—were  listed. 
A  section  titled  "What  it  says"  restated  claims  made  in  the  ad.  Finally  a  section  titled 
"What's  the  truth?"    listed  either  all  high-quality  or  all  low-quality  arguments,  depending 
on  the  treatment  condition.  When  completed,  both  the  high-quality  adwatch  and  the  low- 
quality  adwatch  took  up  17  lines  of  type.  The  high-quality  adwatch  contained  six  numbers; 
the  low-quality  contained  four. 

All  seven  experimental  conditions  contained  a  repetition  of  the  "facts"  stated  in 
the  commercial.  The  six  groups  that  read  an  adwatch  all  received  a  newspaper  repetition 


14  A  fictional  newspaper  was  created  to  avoid  any  pre-existing  opinions  about  The  Florida 
Times-Union  from  confounding  the  independent  variable  manipulations,  especially  the 
source  credibility  manipulation. 

15  Again,  these  are  the  same  as  the  sections  headings  used  by  The  Florida  Times-Union. 


of  the  statements  in  the  ad;  the  control  group  was  given  the  text  of  the  ad  in  printed  form 
to  read.  This  was  done  to  ensure  that  repetition  of  the  ad  was  equal  across  conditions 
and,  therefore,  would  not  confound  attitude  toward  the  message.  Cacioppo  and  Petty 
(1979)  found  that  while  repetition  of  a  message  had  no  impact  on  recall,  agreement  with  a 
message  first  increased  then  decreased  as  exposure  frequency  increased. 
Manipulation  of  Source  Credibility 

Source  credibility  was  operationalized  in  this  study  by  manipulating  the  perceived 
objectivity  of  the  source.  According  to  the  ELM,  a  non-credible  source  could  cause 
subjects  processing  in  the  peripheral  route  to  reject  the  advocacy.  Other  research  has  linked 
manipulating  source  objectivity  to  source  credibility.  Bias  was  identified  by  Meyer  (1988) 
as  one  of  two  factors  in  credibility.  Meyer  called  this  factor,  which  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  news  media  need  to  offer  unbiased  information,  believability. 
Garramone  and  Smith's  (1984)  concept  of  "trustworthiness,"  which  they  identified  as  one 
dimension  of  source  credibility,  is  closely  linked  to  source  objectivity  and  believability. 

Newspaper  objectivity  was  chosen  as  the  peripheral  cue  manipulation  in  this  study 
because  of  the  real-world  use  of  adwatches.  Whereas  Petty  et  al.  (1981)  used  a  high  school 
newspaper  as  a  non-credible  source  and  a  report  from  a  Princeton  University  professor  as 
a  highly  credible  source,  that  type  of  manipulation  is  not  applicable  to  adwatches. 
Adwatches  appear  only  in  the  news  media.  Making  the  distinction  between  a  highly 
credible  metropolitan  newspaper  and  a  non-credible  metropolitan  newspaper  might  strain 
credulity.  In  contrast,  subjects  could  reasonably  believe  that  a  newspaper  overtly  favors 
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one  candidate  or  the  other,  especially  in  light  of  anti-media  backlash  that  emerged  in  the 

1990s  and  the  "media  bias"  issues  raised  in  the  1992  and  1994  elections. 

Therefore,  credibility  of  adwatch  source  was  manipulated  by  altering  a  statement 

presented  to  subjects  before  reading  the  adwatch.  At  the  top  of  the  page  on  which  the 

newspaper  adwatch  appeared-outside  the  "newspaper"  page  created  for  the  experiment—a 

section  called  "Newspaper  Objectivity"  appeared.  The  design  included  three  treatment 

groups  for  source  credibility:  a  newspaper  strongly  in  favor  of  Jake  Godbold  (pro- 

Godbold);  a  newspaper  strongly  opposed  to  Godbold  (anti-Godbold);  and  no  newspaper 

objectivity  information.     Subjects  receiving  a  newspaper  objectivity  manipulation  read 

one  of  the  following  messages: 

Pro-Godbold  newspaper:  "This  newspaper,  the  Jacksonville  Gazette,  wrote 
editorials  endorsing  Jake  Godbold  during  both  of  his  previous  campaigns  for  mayor. 
When  Godbold  was  mayor,  the  newspaper's  editorial  page  agreed  with  his  stance  on 
issues  more  than  90  percent  of  the  time.  The  publisher  of  the  paper  is  good  friends 
with  Godbold  and  has  contributed  money  to  the  Godbold  campaign." 

Anti-Godbold  newspaper:  "This  newspaper,  the  Jacksonville  Gazette,  wrote 
editorials  attacking  Jake  Godbold  and  endorsing  his  opponents  during  both  of 
Godbold' s  previous  elections.  When  Godbold  was  mayor,  the  newspaper's  editorial 
page  opposed  his  stance  on  issues  more  than  90  percent  of  the  time.  The  publisher 
of  the  paper  has  a  long-running  feud  with  Godbold  and  has  contributed  money  to 
candidates  running  against  Godbold." 


16  The  no  newspaper  objectivity  group  was  used  as  a  baseline  measure  for  this  variable 
and  was  not  included  in  the  hypotheses  for  source  credibility.  A  description  of  how  this 
group  was  treated  in  data  analysis  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter.  The  35  subjects  in  the 
offset  control  group  also  did  not  receive  any  newspaper  objectivity  information. 

17  A  manipulation  check  testing  whether  the  subjects  in  the  experiment  viewed  these 
statements  as  indicating  the  newspaper  was  biased  (either  pro-Godbold  or  anti-Godbold) 
was  included  in  the  questionnaire  used  during  the  experiment.  The  results  are  presented 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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Need  for  Cognition 

The  third  experimental  variable,  need  for  cognition,  has  been  shown  to  determine 
the  route  in  which  subjects  process  information.  Subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition 
should  process  adwatch  information  in  the  central  route,  whereas  subjects  low  in  the  need 
for  cognition  should  process  adwatch  information  in  the  peripheral  route.  To  assess  the 
degree  to  which  individuals  tend  to  engage  in  elaborative  thought,  Cacioppo  and  Petty 
(1982)  developed  the  Need  for  Cognition  Scale  (NCS).  The  scale  as  first  developed 
included  34  items,  which  used  a  9-point  Likert-type  scale  (-4  to  +4).  The  resulting  scale 
was  distinguished  by  one  dominant  factor,  which  explained  27  percent  of  the  variance. 
The  NCS  also  was  reliable,  with  a  maximized  Cronbach's  alpha  coefficient  of  .91 .  Osberg 
(1988)  tested  the  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  of  the  NCS  by  examining  the 
relationships  between  need  for  cognition  and  several  personality  dimensions.  The  findings 
supported  the  construct  validity  of  Cacioppo  and  Petty' s  scale,  for  example  finding  that 
scores  were  positively  associated  with  measures  of  self-esteem  but  unrelated  to  measures  of 
sociability  and  loneliness. 

Recognizing  that  a  34-item  scale  might  be  hard  to  administer  in  some  situations, 
Cacioppo,  Petty,  and  Kao  (1984)  developed  an  "efficient  assessment'  of  need  for  cognition. 
By  selecting  items  on  the  34-item  NCS  with  the  highest  factor  loadings  and  calculating 
Cronbach's  alpha  as  each  successive  item  was  added,  the  researchers  developed  an  18-item 


18  One  study  re-tested  the  34-item  scale  with  what  the  authors  termed  "appropriate 
methods  for  the  factor  analysis  of  dichotomous  variables"  and  found  three  separate 
factors:  Cognitive  persistence,  cognitive  confidence,  and  cognitive  complexity  (Tanka, 
Panter,  &  Winborne,  1988,  p.  35).  However,  most  NCS  studies  since  have  supported 
Cacioppo  and  Petty 's  finding  of  one  dominant  factor. 
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NCS.  The  shortened  NCS  also  had  one  dominant  factor,  which  explained  37  percent  of  the 
variance,  and  was  highly  reliable  (Cronbach's  alpha  =  .90).  In  addition  to  having  high 
internal  consistency  and  substantial  validity,  the  scale  high  test-retest  reliability  (r  =  .88,  p  < 
.0001),  which  indicated  that  need  for  cognition  is  a  highly  stable  individual  difference 
variable  (Sadowski  &  Gulgoz,  1992). 

At  the  same  time  that  Cacioppo  and  Petty  were  developing  a  shorter  version  of  the 
NCS,  other  researchers  were  tackling  the  same  problem.  For  example,  Dutch  researchers 
have  consistently  used  a  shortened,  15-item  version  of  the  NCS  (see  review  by  Cacioppo  et 
al,  1996).  In  addition,  Perri  and  Wolfgang  (1988),  reasoning  that  because  the  original  34- 
item  was  tridimensional  a  shorter  version  would  be  as  well,  selected  16  of  the  34  items 
based  on  the  highest  factor  loadings  from  the  scale.     The  resulting  scale  yielded  one  factor, 
which  accounted  for  38.8  percent  of  the  variance  and  was  highly  reliable,  with  a  coefficient 
alpha  of  .88. 

Another  shortened  version  of  the  NCS  that  has  been  used  was  created  by  Ferguson 
et  al.  (1985)  after  pre-tests  showed  that  the  34-item  scale  was  unwieldy  in  survey  research. 
The  researchers  selected  15  statements  from  Cacioppo  and  Petty's  original  scale  based  on 
statistical  significance,  reliability  estimates,  salient  factor  loadings  and  ease  of 

20 

comprehension  by  subjects.     In  addition,  Ferguson  et  al.  replaced  the  nine-point  Likert- 
type  scale  to  a  seven-point  response  scale.  Finally,  to  reduce  response  bias,  the  researchers 


19  Perri  and  Wolfgang's  16-item  scale  used  10  of  the  same  items  used  in  Cacioppo  and 
Petty's  shortened  18-pointNCS. 

20  Ferguson  et  al.'s  15-items  scale  contained  13  of  the  18  items  used  in  Cacioppo  and 
Petty's  efficient  assessment  of  need  for  cognition.  However,  the  two  items  used  in  the 
Ferguson  et  al.  scale  that  do  not  appear  in  the  1 8-item  scale  also  appear  in  the  Perri  and 
Wolfgang  scale  (see  Perri  &  Wolfgang,  Table  2,  p.  957). 
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positively  worded  some  items  and  negatively  worded  others.  In  data  analysis,  responses  to 
negatively  worded  items  were  recoded.  The  scale  produced  was  highly  reliable,  with  a 
Cronbach's  alpha  of  .86. 

The  Ferguson  et  al.  scale  was  used  to  assess  need  for  cognition  in  this  study  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  15-item  scale  is  virtually  identical  to  the  Cacioppo  et  al's  18-item 
NCS.    Because  of  the  length  of  several  other  measures  on  the  questionnaire,  a  shorter  scale, 
even  a  few  lines  shorter,  was  desired  if  available.  Ferguson's  scale  also  was  nearly  as 
equally  reliable.  Finally,  Ferguson's  reliability  analysis  tested  the  scale  with  a  seven-point 
Likert-type  response  measure,  which  was  desired  in  this  study,  as  opposed  to  the  nine-point 
response  measure  used  in  the  NCS  as  developed  by  Cacioppo  et  al.  (1984). 

Therefore,  need  for  cognition  was  measured  in  this  study  by  asking  individuals  to 
respond  to  the  following  15  statements: 

1 .  I  like  tasks  that  require  little  thought  once  I've  learned  them.* 

2.  I  prefer  to  think  about  small  daily  projects  instead  of  long-term  projects.* 

3.  I  really  enjoy  a  task  that  involves  coming  up  with  new  solutions  and  problems. 

4.  I  don't  like  to  have  the  responsibility  of  handling  situations  that  require  a  lot  of 
thinking.* 

5.  The  idea  of  relying  on  thought  to  make  my  way  to  the  top  does  not  appeal  to 
me.* 

6.  I  prefer  complex  problems  to  simple  problems. 

7.  I  think  only  as  hard  as  I  have  to.* 
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8.  I  prefer  to  just  let  things  happen  rather  than  trying  to  understand  why  they 
turned  out  that  way.* 

9.  The  notion  of  thinking  abstractly  is  not  appealing  to  me.* 

10. 1  would  rather  do  something  that  requires  little  thought  than  something  that  is 
sure  to  challenge  my  thinking  abilities.* 

1 1 .  Thinking  is  not  my  idea  of  fun.* 

12. 1  find  satisfaction  in  deliberating  hard  and  for  long  hours. 

13.1  prefer  my  life  to  be  filled  with  puzzles  that  I  must  solve. 

14.  Simply  knowing  the  answer  rather  than  understanding  the  reasons  for  the 
answer  to  a  problem  is  fine  with  me.* 

15. 1  try  to  anticipate  and  avoid  situations  where  there  is  a  likely  chance  that  I  will 
have  to  think  in  depth  about  something.* 

Respondents'  scores  for  each  of  the  15  self-appraisal  items  were  summed  and 
averaged  to  create  an  index.  Specifically,  the  respondent's  need  for  cognition  was  based  on 
numerical  scores  from  1  to  7,  in  which  1  meant  that  the  subject  "very  strongly  disagreed" 
with  the  statement  and  7  meant  the  subject  "very  strongly  disagreed."  Four  ("neither  agree 
nor  disagree")  was  the  neutral  point. 
Political  Involvement 

A  scale  measuring  political  involvement  was  included  to  test  the  research  questions 
pertaining  to  the  link  between  need-for-cognition  and  political  activity  and  interest.  The 
scale,  developed  for  this  project,  was  compiled  by  reviewing  dozens  of  political 


21  Items  with  an  *  were  reverse  coded. 
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participation  measures  used  in  past  studies.  Eleven  items  were  chosen  based  on  the  past 
success  of  these  items  in  measuring  political  involvement.  Items  also  were  selected  that 
would  best  fit  the  real-world  experience  of  the  subject  pool,  many  of  whom  only  recently 
had  become  old  enough  to  vote.  Subjects  were  asked  to  check  the  box  that  best  describes 
how  often  they  participated  in  the  political  action  described.     The  eleven  items  selected  are 
as  follows: 

1 .  Talk  with  my  friends  or  family  about  politics. 

2.  Vote  in  elections  in  which  I  am  an  eligible  voter. 

3.  Work  for  a  campaign  by  doing  things  like  distributing  information  or  making  phone 

calls. 

4.  Contribute  money  to  a  candidate's  campaign. 

5.  Wear  a  button  or  put  a  bumper  sticker  on  my  car  showing  my  support  of  a  candidate. 

6.  Write  a  lawmaker  to  express  my  views  on  an  issue. 

7.  Watch  television  news  about  politics. 

8.  Watch  political  debates. 

9.  Read  a  political  stories  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

10.  Attend  political  rallies  or  events. 

1 1 .  Pay  attention  to  political  advertising  on  TV 

A  high  number  on  the  scale  would  indicate  that  the  person  was  interested  in  politics, 
while  a  lower  number  indicated  disinterest  in  politics.  The  first  six  items  on  the  scale  were 


22  The  answers  were  coded  as  follows:  1  =  Never;  2  =  Rarely;  3  =  Sometimes;  4  =  Often, 
5  =  Always. 
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designed  to  tap  into  political  action,  while  the  last  five  items  were  linked  to  communicating 
about  politics. 

Dependent  Variables 

Scores  of  variables  have  been  used  to  measure  subject  response  to  advertising 
stimuli.  For  example,  researchers  have  measured  individuals'  perceptions  of  source 
credibility,  liking,  familiarity,  confusion,  empathy,  relevant  information,  and  other  variables 
related  to  advertising.  Evaluation  measures  for  political  advertising  are  a  bit  more  limited. 
Traditionally,  political  advertising  studies  typically  have  evaluated  three  variables: 
evaluation  of  an  ad  or  series  of  ads,  evaluation  of  the  candidate  sponsoring  a  commercial, 
and  evaluation  of  the  candidate  being  attacked  in  a  commercial  (Garramone  &  Smith,  1984; 
Roddy  &  Garramone,  1988;  Pinkleton,  1993;  Tinkham  &  Weaver-Lariscy,  1994).  Because 
adwatches  are  aimed  at  affecting  voters'  perception  of  an  ad  and  its  sponsoring  candidate, 
this  study  uses  commercial  evaluation  and  sponsoring  candidate  evaluation  as  the 
dependent  measures. 
Commercial  Evaluation 

Political  commercials  have  been  evaluated  in  a  number  of  ways.  Garramone  and 
Smith  (1984)  asked  subjects  to  rank  a  commercial  on  six  attributes—believable,  fair, 
annoying,  convincing,  tasteful,  and  informative-using  a  scale  of  1  for  "not  at  all"  to  7  for 
"very."  However,  most  research  has  evaluated  commercials  with  semantic  differentials, 
which  are  adjective  pairs  representing  extreme  ends  of  a  spectrum  of  feelings.  In  addition, 
several  different  attributes  of  campaign  ads  have  been  tested.  Tinkham  and  Weaver-Lariscy 
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(1994)  used  items  that  tapped  the  attributes  of  confusion,  entertainment,  relevant  news, 
empathy,  familiarity,  and  alienation.  Pinkleton  (1993)  identified  six  attributes  as  considered 
important  to  both  political  advertising  and  comparative  product  advertising  success: 
believable,  unbiased,  informative,  interesting,  fair,  and  useful.  Roddy  and  Garramone 
(1988)  used  items  measuring  how  informative,  believable,  and  persuasive  the  political 
commercial  was. 

Because  journalists  developed  adwatches  to  help  voters  decide  what  to  believe  or 
not  to  believe  in  political  advertising,  this  study  focuses  on  believability.  One  scale 
designed  to  tap  this  attribute  was  a  1 0-item  television  advertising  believability  scale 
developed  by  Beltramini  (1982,  also  see  Beltramini,  1988).  The  scale  consists  of  10 
semantic  differentials  each  operationalized  using  a  five-place  response  scale  format.  Scores 
are  derived  by  averaging  responses  on  the  10  items,  such  that  higher  scores  reflect  greater 
believability.  Scores  for  the  scale  have  ranged  from  3.54  to  6.28  in  previous  studies. 
Reliability  of  the  scale  has  been  measured  as  high  as  .95,  with  inter-item  correlations  as 
high  as  .69.  Thorson,  Christ,  and  Cay  wood  (1991)  used  a  similar  "ad  attitude"  scale  in 
evaluating  issue/image  strategies  in  political  commercials.  This  scale  also  has  been  shown 
to  be  highly  reliable  (Cronbach's  alpha  =  .87). 

Because  many  of  the  items  in  the  two  scales  were  similar,  this  study  uses  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  items  that  most  directly  measured  the  constructs  of 
believability  and  credibility  were  used.  Therefore,  the  commercial  evaluation  scale  used  in 
this  study  consisted  of  the  following  10  items:  Unbelievable/Believable; 
Untrustworthy /Trustworthy;  Not  convincing/Convincing;  Not  credible/Credible; 
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Unreasonable/Reasonable;  Deceptive/Truthful;  Questionable/Unquestionable; 
Inconclusive/Conclusive;  Unethical/Ethical;  and  Inaccurate/ Accurate. 

The  adjective  pairs  were  placed  on  either  end  of  a  row  of  seven  boxes.  Subjects 
were  instructed  to  check  one  box  out  of  seven  on  each  line  that  best  described  their  feeling 
toward  the  ad  they  just  saw.  The  numbers  1  and  7  were  placed  nearest  to  the  words  and 
represented  "very  strong  feelings."  Boxes  2  and  6  were  used  to  represent  "strong  feelings"; 
boxes  3  and  5  represented  "fairly  weak  feelings";  and  box  "4  indicated  an  undecided 
response. 
Sponsoring  Candidate  Evaluation 

Attitude  toward  the  candidate  also  has  been  measured  extensively  using  bi-polar 
adjective  pairs  as  anchors.  Attributes  that  have  been  seen  as  useful  in  previous  studies 
investigating  the  impact  of  political  advertising  on  candidate  evaluation  have  included 
intelligence,  sincerity,  believability,  honesty,  persuasiveness,  concern,  qualifications,  ethical 
standing,  and  trustworthiness.  Because  adwatches  are  designed  to  affect  voters'  perception 
of  each  of  these  attributes,  many  of  them  were  included  in  a  candidate  evaluation  measure 
developed  for  this  study. 

This  research  used  bi-polar  adjective  pairs  taken  from  both  Garramone  (1985)  and 
Thorson  et  al.  (1991).  Garramone's  measure  was  developed  to  test  the  perceptions  of  the 
target  of  the  political  advertisement,  namely  the  opponent  of  the  sponsoring  candidate. 
However,  adwatches  transform  an  ad's  sponsoring  candidate  into  the  "target"  by  creating  a 
persuasive  message  attacking  ad  claims.  Garramone  used  a  nine-item  measure,  which 
produced  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .82.  Thorson  et  al.  used  a  1 9-item  scale,  which  used  six  of 
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Garramone's  items  and  13  additional  items.  That  measure  also  had  strong  reliability  with 
Cronbach's  alpha  .94.  After  examining  those  two  measures,  the  following  scale  was 
created  for  the  current  study:  Incompetent/Competent;  Weak/Strong;  Dumb/Smart; 
Unqualified/Qualified;  Cannot  be  trusted/Can  be  trusted;  Unsympathetic/Sympathetic; 
Unfriendly/Friendly;  Irrational/Rational;  Unappealing/Appealing; 

23 

Inexperienced/Experienced 
Voting  Intention 

One  of  the  research  questions  in  this  study  required  a  measure  of  voting  intention. 
After  viewing  the  commercial  and  reading  the  adwatch,  subjects  were  asked:  "If  the  election 
were  held  tomorrow  and  you  were  eligible  to  vote,  which  statement  best  describes  how  you 
would  vote?  Subjects  were  asked  to  select  from  "Would  definitely  vote  for  John  Delaney"; 
"Would  probably  vote  for  John  Delaney";  "Still  undecided:  Support  John  Delaney  and  Jake 
Godbold  equally";  "Would  probably  vote  for  Jake  Godbold";  "Would  definitely  vote  for 
Jake  Godbold";  and  "I  would  not  vote  in  this  election." 

Path  for  Analysis 

The  next  chapter  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  descriptive  statistics  of  the  data 
set.  Then  an  analysis  of  the  manipulation  checks  used  in  this  study  will  be  presented. 
Factor  analyses  and  reliabilities  of  the  scales  will  be  examined,  as  well  as  tests  of  the 


23  As  with  the  commercial  evaluation  measure,  respondents  were  asked  to  check  one  box  on 
each  line  (numbered  from  1  to  7)  that  best  described  how  they  felt  toward  the  sponsoring 
candidate. 

24  These  choices  were  only  given  to  the  123  subjects  who  participated  in  the  experiment  in 
March.  The  121  subjects  who  participated  in  February  were  given  a  forced  choice 
measure:  "If  the  election  were  held  tomorrow,  who  would  you  vote  for?"  and  asked  to 
check  either  John  Delaney  or  Jake  Godbold.  This  was  done  for  future  research  examining 
how  forced  vote  measures  vary  from  other  methods  of  measuring  vote  intention. 
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assumptions  made  in  designing  this  study.  The  hypotheses  will  be  tested  using 
experimental  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA).  Finally,  results  of  the  research  questions 
will  be  presented. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  test  effects  of  need  for  cognition, 
adwatch  argument  quality,  and  newspaper  credibility  on  evaluations  of  the  ad  and  the 
candidate  sponsoring  the  ad.  Analysis  of  variance  is  a  statistical  test  used  to  test  the 
difference  in  means  between  two  or  more  groups.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  identifying  the 
effects  of  a  treatment  or  manipulation  on  the  degree  to  which  cases  manifest  a  concept 
(Manheim  &  Rich,  1991). 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  sample  on  demographic  data, 
political  views  and  need  for  cognition.  Next,  the  properties  of  the  scales  used  as 
measures  for  both  independent  and  dependent  measures  are  discussed.  Results  of  the 
manipulation  checks  and  the  tests  of  the  assumptions  made  are  then  presented.  Finally, 
tests  of  the  hypotheses  are  discussed. 

Descriptive  Analysis 
Demographic  Data 

During  the  four  experimental  sessions,  244  subjects  participated  in  the  study.  Of 
those,  55  percent  (n  =  135)  were  female  and  45  percent  (n  =  109)  were  male.  Subjects 
ranged  in  age  from  1 8  to  33  (M  =  20.9,  S_D  =  1 .87).  Fifty-nine  of  the  subjects  were 
advertising  majors,  58  were  majoring  in  other  fields  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  (public  relations,  journalism,  and  telecommunications),  and  127  had 
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majors  outside  the  journalism  college.  Two  hundred  of  the  subjects  reported  that  they  were 
registered  to  vote,  while  43  said  they  were  not  registered  voters. 
Political  Views 

When  asked  to  describe  their  political  views,  nine  reported  being  very  liberal,  36 
said  they  were  liberal,  56  called  themselves  moderate  liberals,  64  said  they  were  "middle- 
of-the-road,"  47  said  they  were  moderate  conservatives,  26  classified  themselves  as 
conservative,  and  three  reported  being  very  conservative.    Political  leanings  also  were 
measured  by  asking  subjects  the  party  for  which  party  they  most  often  vote.  One  hundred 
and  seven  identified  themselves  as  Democrats,  97  as  Republicans,  20  as  independents,  and 
seven  as  "other." 
Need  for  Cognition 

Subjects'  classification  as  being  high  or  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  was  based  on 

their  Need  for  Cognition  Scale  (NCS)  scores.  Researchers  have  been  divided  on  how  to 

split  need  for  cognition  scores  for  analysis.  Cacioppo  et  al.  (1983)  split  the  scores  on  the 

scale  into  high,  medium,  and  low  need  for  cognition.  Subjects  were  ranked  based  on  their 

scores  on  the  NCS,  and  only  those  in  the  upper  or  lower  thirds  were  retained  for  analysis. 

The  middle  third  of  the  scores  were  discarded.  The  researchers  explained  this  choice: 

The  data  from  subject  whose  scores  on  the  NCS  fell  near  the 
median  were  not  analyzed  in  the  initial  tests  of  the 
hypothesis  because  post  hoc  analyses  of  the  pilot  studied 
suggested  that  subjects  from  a  homogenous  population  (e.g., 
from  introductory  psychology  classes)  whose  NCS  scores 
fell  near  the  median  responded  to  a  variety  of  experimental 
tasks  in  a  similar  fashion  whether  their  score  was  marginally 


1  One  subject  left  this  response  blank. 

2  Three  subjects  did  not  answer  this  item. 

3  Thirteen  subjects  left  this  item  blank. 
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above  or  below  the  median.  It  was  assumed  a  prori  that  by 
deleting  the  data  from  these  subjects  in  the  present  study,  the 
responses  to  the  persuasive  communication  attributable  to 
need  for  cognition  would  be  more  apparent  (Cacioppo  et  al., 
1983,  note  4,  p.  811). 

Lassiter  et  al.  (1991)  also  used  a  three-way  split,  omitting  the  middle  group  from 
data  analysis  and  testing  only  the  extreme  scorers.  In  contrast,  Ahlering  (1987)  and  Condra 
(1992)  used  a  median  split  to  divide  subjects  into  low-  and  high-need-for-cognition  groups, 
retaining  all  scores  in  their  data  analysis.  Cacioppo  et  al.  (1986)  also  shifted  to  using  a 
median  split  for  the  variable. 

This  study,  while  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  arguments  made  by  Cacioppo  et  al. 
(1983)  for  a  three-way  split  for  need  for  cognition  scores,  uses  a  median  split  for  initial 
hypothesis  testing.  This  choice  was  based  on  past  research  that  tested  the  NCS  with  both  a 
median  split  and  a  three-way  split  with  the  same  subject  pool.  In  previous  studies  (for 
example  Cacioppo  et  al.,  1983),  virtually  no  differences  emerged  in  the  patterns  and 
directions  of  the  findings  and  few  differences  were  found  in  levels  of  significance. 
Therefore,  subjects  in  this  study  were  ranked  on  need  for  cognition  scores  then  divided  at 
the  median,  with  those  falling  below  the  median  classified  as  low  in  the  need  for  cognition. 
Subjects  with  scores  above  the  median  were  classified  as  high  in  the  need  for  cognition.  As 
a  check,  however,  reanalyzes  of  all  hypotheses  also  were  conducted  using  only  scores  in  the 
top  and  bottom  third  of  the  need  for  cognition  scale.  No  differences  in  direction  or 
significance  of  findings  were  reported  with  an  extreme-scores  split. 

As  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  need  for  cognition  scale  used  in  this  study 
included  15  items,  each  of  which  could  be  answered  from  1  (a  low  need  for  cognition 
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response)  to  7  (a  high  need  for  cognition  response).  Average  scores  on  the  1 5-item  need  for 
cognition  scale  ranged  from  2.60  to  6.67.  The  mean  score  was  4.81,  the  median  was  4.87, 
and  the  mode  was  5.13.  For  the  median  split,  those  scoring  below  4.87  were  classified  as 
low  in  the  need  for  cognition,  while  those  scoring  at  4.87  and  above  were  classified  as  high 
in  the  need  for  cognition.  The  split  resulted  in  1 1 7  low-need-for-cognition  subjects,  a  group 
that  was  tightly  distributed  around  its  mean  (M  =  4.24,  £D  =  .49).  The  mean  score  for  the 
low-need-for-cognition  subjects  was  significantly  different  from  the  mean  of  the  127-high- 
need-for-cognition  subjects  (M  =  5.34,  SD  =  .37).    The  tight  distribution  around  the  two 
significantly  different  means  indicates  a  strong  median  split  for  the  scores.  The  need  for 
cognition  along  with  the  random  assignment  to  groups  produced  cell  sizes  from  13  to  19. 

The  Scales 

This  study  relied  primarily  on  three  scales  for  the  initial  tests  of  hypotheses.  One, 
the  Need  for  Cognition  Scale  (NCS),  measured  the  independent  variable.  Two  scales,  an 
advertising  believability  measure  and  a  candidate  evaluation  measure,  were  used  to  gauge 
dependent  measures.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the  scales  all  had  proven  highly  reliable 
in  previous  research.  In  addition,  each  scale  typically  produced  one  dominant  factor  that 
explained  a  large  percentage  of  the  variance. 

Scale  properties  in  this  study  were  examined  through  two  methods.  First,  each  scale 
was  examined  using  a  principal  components  factor  analysis.  A  factor  analysis  asks  the 
degree  to  which  clusters  of  inter-correlated  variables  may  represent  fewer  underlying,  more 


4  This  uneven  split  was  caused  by  a  cluster  of  13  scores  at  4.87.  The  exact  median  was 
4.867.  If  the  scores  at  4.87  were  included  with  the  low  need  for  cognition  group  instead, 
the  split  would  have  been  more  unequal  (130  low  scores  and  1 14  high  scores). 
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basic,  hypothetical  variables  (Williams,  1986).  Principal  factor  analysis  for  each  scale 
typically  showed  one  dominant  factor,  negating  the  need  for  analysis  of  a  rotated  factor 
matrix.  In  addition,  the  internal  consistency  of  the  scales  was  analyzed  using  a  reliability 
analysis,  in  which  Cronbach's  alpha  and  average  inter- item  correlation  coefficient  were 
examined.  Findings  in  this  study  measuring  scale  properties  closely  replicate  findings  from 
previous  research  using  the  three  scales,  in  which  the  scales  each  produce  only  one  factor 
and  are  highly  reliable.  Results  for  each  scale  are  discussed  briefly. 
The  Need  for  Cognition  Scale 

Principal  factor  analysis  of  the  15-item  Need  for  Cognition  Scale  (NCS)  using 
standard  principal  components  analysis  resulted  in  four  factors  with  Eigenvalues  greater 
than  1 .0.  However,  several  of  the  items  loaded  on  more  than  one  factor,  and  all  items 
loaded  above  .39  on  the  first  factor,  suggesting  a  one-factor  solution.  The  first  factor  was 
clearly  dominant,  with  an  Eigenvalue  of  4.9.  This  dominant  factor  explained  32.6  percent 
of  the  variance.  The  other  three  factors  that  emerged  explained  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
the  variance:  The  second  factor  (Eigenvalue  =  1.3)  explained  9.2  percent  of  the  variance; 
the  third  factor  (Eigenvalue  =1.1)  explained  7.4  percent;  the  third  factor  (Eigenvalue  =  1.0 ) 
explained  6.8  percent.  Finally,  an  examination  of  scree  plots  also  suggested  a  one-factor 
solution  for  the  NCS. 

Most  past  studies  using  the  NCS  have  reported  one  dominant  factor  with  several 
smaller  factors  with  Eigenvalues  just  greater  than  1 .0  (see  Cacioppo  et  al.,  1996,  for  a 
review  factor  analyses  reported  in  previous  research).  Because  of  the  dominance  of  the  first 
factor,  most  researchers  have  analyzed  the  NCS  as  a  single  measure.  This  research  follows 
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suit,  combining  all  15  items  into  a  single  index.  Reliability  analysis  of  the  scale  supports 
this  decision.  Cronbach's  alpha  (Cronbach,  1951)  for  the  15-item  measure  in  this  study  was 
.84  and  would  have  decreased  if  any  single  item  was  deleted.  In  addition,  the  average  inter- 
item  correlation  coefficient  for  the  scale  was  .27. 
Advertising  Believability  Scale 

Principal  factor  analysis  of  the  10-item  commercial  evaluation  scale  produced  two 
factors  with  Eigenvalues  greater  than  1.0.  Seven  factors  clearly  loaded  on  the  first  factor. 
The  remaining  three  items  loaded  on  both  factors  but  always  more  strongly  on  the  first 
factor.  The  first  factor  (Eigenvalue  =  5.1)  was  clearly  dominant,  explaining  51.1  percent  of 
the  variance.  The  second  factor  had  an  Eigenvalue  barely  above  1 .0  and  explained  only 
10.2  percent  of  the  variance.  Reliability  analysis  on  the  entire  10-item  index  produced  a 
Cronbach's  alpha  of  .89.  Deleting  any  of  the  10  items  would  have  decreased  the  reliability. 
Therefore,  a  single-factor  solution  was  suggested  and  the  1 0-item  scale  was  retained  as  a 
single  measure  of  advertising  believability.  The  average  inter-item  correlation  for  the  10 
items  was  .45. 
Candidate  Evaluation  Scale 

Principal  factor  analysis  of  the  10-item  candidate  evaluation  scale  produced  two 
factors  with  Eigenvalues  greater  than  1 .0.  Six  items  clearly  loaded  on  the  first  factor.  The 
remaining  four  items  loaded  on  both  factors  but  always  more  strongly  on  the  first.  The  first 
factor  (Eigenvalue  =  5.31)  was  clearly  dominant,  explaining  53.1  percent  of  the  variance. 
The  second  factor  had  an  Eigenvalue  barely  above  1.0  and  explained  only  10.8  percent  of 
the  variance.  Reliability  analysis  produced  a  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .90.  Deleting  any  of  the 
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10  items  would  have  decreased  the  reliability.  In  addition,  the  average  inter-item 
correlation  for  the  scale  was  .48.  Therefore,  a  single-factor  solution  was  suggested  and  the 
10-item  scale  was  retained  as  a  single  measure  of  candidate  evaluation. 
Political  Involvement  Scale 

The  1 1-item  political  involvement  scale  used  as  the  independent  variable  in  testing 
the  research  questions  consisted  of  six  measures  designed  to  measure  political  activity  and 
five  items  designed  to  measure  political  communication  practices.  Principal  factor  analysis 
for  the  five  political  communication  measures  produced  only  one  factor  with  an  Eigenvalue 
greater  than  1 .  The  one  dominant  factor  (Eigenvalue  =  2.87)  explained  57.4  percent  of  the 
variance.  Reliability  analysis  for  the  political  communication  items  showed  a  Cronbach's 
alpha  of  .8 1  and  an  average  inter-item  correlation  coefficient  of  .29.  Principal  factor 
analysis  on  the  six  items  measuring  political  activity  also  revealed  one  dominant  factor 
(Eigenvalue  =  2.48),  which  explained  41 .3  percent  of  the  variance.  Reliability  on  the 
activity  scale  was  .69,  with  an  inter-item  correlation  coefficient  of  .45.  The  reliability  on 
the  political  activity  measure  would  had  dropped  significantly  if  any  of  the  items  were 
deleted. 

When  the  1 1  items  were  tested  as  one  scale,  reliability  improved  to  .84,  with  an 
average  inter-item  correlation  of  .32.  Principal  factor  analysis  on  the  combined  scale 
produced  two  factors  with  Eigenvalues  greater  than  1 .  However,  one  factor  was  clearly 
dominant  (Eigenvalue  =  4.28)  and  explained  38.9  percent  of  the  variance.5  In  addition,  all 
of  the  11  items  loaded  on  this  factor  at  .43  and  higher.  All  but  two  loaded  higher  on  the  first 


5  The  second  factor  was  much  smaller  (Eigenvalue  =  1 .63)  and  explained  only  14.8 
percent  of  the  variance. 
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factor  than  the  second,  further  suggesting  that  the  1 1 -items  could  be  analyzed  together  as 
one  measure. 

To  measure  subjects'  political  involvement,  scores  on  the  1 1  items  were  averaged 
for  each  subject.  Following  the  procedure  used  in  dividing  the  subjects  on  Need  for 
Cognition  scores,  those  with  political  involvement  scores  below  2.28  were  classified  as  low 
in  political  involvement,  while  subjects  scoring  2.28  or  higher  were  classified  as  high  in 
political  involvement.  The  median  split  for  political  involvement  produced  two  relatively 
equal-sized  groups  (n  =  122,  M  =  1 .91 ,  £D  =  .30  for  low  political  involvement;  n  =  120,  M 
=  2.76,  SD  =  .42  for  high  political  involvement). 

Assumptions 
Several  assumptions  made  in  designing  the  study  were  tested  with  the  data 
collected.  First,  it  was  assumed  that  random  assignment  would  lead  to  virtually  equal 
treatment  groups,  a  critical  factor  when  using  ANOVA.  As  Table  4-1  shows  (see  p.  107), 
all  but  one  cell  contained  between  16  and  19  subjects.  Second,  the  researcher  assumed  that 
the  subject  population  would  be  relatively  homogenous,  allowing  for  an  easier  isolation  of 
the  treatment  effects  and  the  specific  individual  differences,  namely  need  for  cognition, 
being  tested  in  this  study.  The  demographic  data  presented  above  confirms  this  assumption. 
In  addition,  ANOVAs  performed  on  the  two  dependent  variables  revealed  no  significant 
main  effects  for  gender,  age,  or  ideology. 


6  Two  subjects  did  not  fill  out  all  of  the  items  on  the  political  involvement  scale  and 
therefore  were  deleted  from  the  analysis  with  this  measure. 
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It  also  was  suspected  that  subjects  would  have  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
race  or  the  candidates  that  would  affect  the  two  dependent  measures,  commercial  and 
candidate  evaluation.  Data  gathered  during  the  experiment  supported  the  assumption  that 
few  subjects  would  have  prior  knowledge  of  the  campaign,  the  candidates,  or  the 
commercial  used  as  a  stimulus  in  the  experiment.  While  56  (22.9  percent)  of  the  244 
subjects  reported  having  heard  of  at  least  one  of  the  candidates,  40  (71.4  percent)  of  those 
56  said  they  had  no  pre-existing  opinions  of  either  candidate.  Therefore,  only  6.6  percent  of 
the  total  subject  pool  held  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  opinions  about  the  candidate 
before  participating  in  the  experiment.  Most  of  the  16  who  said  they  had  pre-existing 
opinions  of  the  candidates  reported  relatively  moderate  views,  stating  that  they  either  liked 
or  disliked  one  of  the  candidates.  Only  five  subjects  total  held  extreme  opinions  of  either 
candidate,  either  disliking  very  much  or  liking  very  much. 

It  also  was  assumed  during  the  design  of  the  study  that  subjects  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  printed  "(Dem.)"  tag  that  appeared  in  the  last  five  seconds  of  the  Godbold 
commercial  shown  as  a  stimulus.  To  test  this,  evaluation  of  the  commercial  and  the 
candidate  were  tested  in  a  one-way  ANOVA  using  political  party  as  the  independent 
variable.  If  subjects  who  reported  being  Democrats  were  aware  of  or  affected  by  the 
Democratic  label  in  the  Godbold  ad,  they  might  have  rated  him  more  positively  that  those 
who  identified  themselves  as  Republicans.  Interestingly,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect 
for  party  on  the  advertising  believability  measure  (F  (3,  219)  =  2.63,  p<  .05.)  However, 


7  Analyses  of  the  data  were  conducted  with  and  without  these  subjects.  No  difference  in 
significance  or  direction  of  findings  was  found  when  testing  the  hypotheses  and  research 
questions  without  these  subjects.  Therefore,  the  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  include 
these  16  subjects. 
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simple  effects  tests  of  the  means  revealed  no  significant  difference  between  Democrats  (M 
=  3.45)  and  Republicans  (M  =  3.36).  The  party  identification  that  scored  significantly 
different  than  the  others  was  the  "independent"  category  (M  =  3.94).  Independents 
evaluated  the  commercial  as  significantly  more  believable  than  Democrats  (t  (124)  =  1.99, 
p.  <  .05),  Republicans  (t  (1 12)  =  2.18,  p.  <  .05),  and  those  marking  "other"  (M  =  2.89)  for 
political  party  (t  (25)  =  2.25,  p.  <  .05).  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
"others"  and  the  Republicans  or  Democrats.  No  significant  party  differences  were  found  on 
the  candidate  evaluation  scale. 

If  independents  had  been  reacting  to  the  party  identification  mark  "(Dem.)"  at  the 
end  of  the  commercial,  they  would  be  expected  to  rate  the  commercial  more  negatively, 
because  they  would  have  seen  the  candidate  as  tied  to  a  political  party.  But  because  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  did  not  differ  on  the  advertising  believability  measure,  and 
because  the  independents  rated  the  commercial  more  positively  than  the  other  groups,  it  can 
be  assumed  with  some  certainty  that  the  "(Dem.)"  tagline  in  the  commercial  went  unnoticed 
by~or  at  the  very  least  did  not  affect~the  subjects  in  the  study. 

Manipulation  Checks 
Argument  Quality 

To  develop  adwatch  arguments  of  varying  levels  of  argument  quality,  a  pilot  test 
was  conducted  (see  Chapter  3).  The  goal  was  to  develop  arguments  that  were  viewed  as 
significantly  different  from  each  other  in  perceived  quality.  The  pilot  test,  however, 
measured  differences  within  subjects,  not  between  subjects  as  would  be  used  in  the 
experiment.  Therefore,  a  manipulation  check  for  argument  quality  was  included  at  the 
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end  of  the  questionnaire.  After  subjects  had  been  asked  about  the  dependent  variables 
and  answered  a  few  open-ended  questions,  they  were  instructed  to  think  back  to  the 
information  they  were  given  in  the  newspaper  article  (the  adwatch)  about  the  Godbold 
commercial.  Subjects  then  were  asked  to  rate  the  arguments  presented  in  the  newspaper 
article.  A  four-item  measure,  identical  to  the  one  used  in  the  pilot  test  of  argument 
quality,  was  used.  Subjects  rated  the  arguments  used  in  the  adwatch  on  the  following 
semantic  differentials:  Weak/Strong;  Unconvincing/Convincing;  Irrational/Rational;  Not 
believable/Believable.  Again,  a  seven-point  scale,  with  1  and  7  representing  the 
extremes,  was  used  to  gauge  attitudes. 

A  principal  components  factor  analysis  on  the  four-item  argument  quality  measure 
produced  one  factor  (Eigenvalue  =  3.26),  which  explained  81.6  percent  of  the  variance. 
Reliability  analysis  showed  Cronbach's  alpha  of  .92,  which  would  have  been  reduced 
significantly  if  any  item  was  dropped.  An  ANOVA  testing  argument  quality  by  treatment 
group  showed  that  the  manipulation  check  for  argument  quality  was  successful  between 
subjects  in  the  various  treatment  groups.  The  six  treatment  groups  were  produced  by  a  2 
(high  or  low  argument  quality)  x  3  (pro-Godbold  newspaper,  anti-Godbold  newspaper,  no 
newspaper  credibility  cue)  design.  For  the  manipulation  checks,  ANOVAs  were 
conducted  with  both  argument  quality  and  source  credibility  as  independent  variables  to 
check  for  confounding  manipulations.  As  expected,  the  manipulation  check  for  argument 
quality  showed  a  main  effect  for  the  groups  getting  either  the  high-  or  low-quality 
arguments.  The  101  subjects  who  received  the  low-quality  adwatch  rated  argument 
quality  of  the  adwatch  as  significantly  lower  (M  =  4.48)  than  the  97  subjects  who 
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received  a  high-quality  adwatch  (M  =  5.66,  F  (1,  192)  =  47.67,  p,  <  .001).  This  suggests 
that  subjects  were  highly  attuned  to  adwatch  argument  quality  when  evaluating  the 
commercial  and  the  sponsoring  candidate. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  expected  main  effect  for  argument  quality,  a 
significant  main  effect  also  was  found  for  source  credibility  in  the  argument-quality 
manipulation  check  (F  (2,  192)  =  7.86,  p  <  .001 .)  Simple  effects  tests  of  the  means  in  the 
three  source  credibility  treatment  groups  showed  that  subjects  in  the  anti-Godbold  source 
credibility  treatments  evaluated  argument  quality  as  significantly  lower  (M  =  4.59)  than 
either  those  in  the  pro-Godbold  condition  (M  =  5.32,  t  (134)  =  3.12,  p  <  .003)  and  those 
who  were  given  no  information  about  source  credibility  (M  =  5.30,  t  (130)  =  3.01,  p  < 
.004).  No  two-way  interaction  was  found  between  argument  quality  and  source 
credibility  treatments,  suggesting  no  confounding  manipulations. 
Source  Credibility 

Source  credibility  was  manipulated  by  exposing  different  treatment  groups  to 
different  newspaper  objectivity  cues:  One  group  received  a  pro-Godbold  cue,  the  second 
received  an  anti-Godbold  cue,  and  the  third  received  no  objectivity  information  about  the 
adwatch  they  read.  It  was  thought  that  those  receiving  an  adwatch  from  a  "pro-Godbold" 
newspaper  might  evaluate  the  adwatch  differently  than  those  reading  an  adwatch  in  an 
"anti-Godbold"  newspaper.  Subjects  would  expect  an  adwatch  in  the  anti-Godbold 
newspaper  to  attack  the  commercial.  In  contrast,  subjects  reading  a  pro-Godbold 
newspaper  might  see  the  adwatch  source  as  more  credible  because  the  newspaper  was 
attacking  a  candidate  it  consistently  supported.  Subjects  were  expected  to  concluded  that 
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the  Godbold  ad  must  be  highly  misleading  to  cause  a  supportive  newspaper  to  turn  on 
Godbold. 

To  test  whether  subjects  attended  to  and  remembered  the  newspaper  objectivity 
section  in  evaluating  the  commercial  and  the  candidate,  subjects  were  asked  near  the  end 
of  the  questionnaire  to  think  about  the  newspaper  article  they  read.  Then  subjects  were 
asked:  "Based  on  information  you  were  given  about  the  newspaper's  objectivity,  would 
you  say  the  newspaper  would  be  likely  to  support  Godbold,  be  neutral,  or  support 
Delaney?"  Subjects  who  chose  support  Godbold  were  coded  as  1,  neutral  answers  were 
coded  as  2,  and  the  support  Delaney  response  was  coded  as  3.  Subjects  who  received  the 
pro-Godbold  objectivity  cue  were  expected  to  score  lower  on  the  measure  than  subjects 
who  received  the  anti-Godbold  objectivity  cue. 

As  expected,  all  the  three  source  credibility  treatment  conditions  varied 
significantly  in  evaluating  the  objectivity  of  the  newspaper.  An  ANOVA  found  a  main 
effect  for  the  source  credibility  treatment  (F  (2,  190)  =  41 .40,  p  <  .001).  Simple  effects 
tests  showed  that  the  pro-Godbold  condition  (M  =  1.84)  rated  the  paper  as  more  likely  to 
support  Godbold  than  either  the  anti-Godbold  group  (M  =  2.50,  t  (132)  -  9.23,  p  <  .001) 
or  the  no  information  condition  (M  =  2.84,  t  (124)  =  5.13,  p  <  .001).  While  the  pro- 
Godbold  condition  was  expected  to  be  closer  to  1  on  the  measure,  the  presence  of  an 
adwatch  in  general,  which  attacks  a  candidate's  claims,  might  make  subjects  think  the 
paper  is  against  the  candidate  regardless  of  the  objectivity  information  presented.  The 
ANOVA  for  the  source  credibility  manipulation  did  not  reveal  any  main  effects  for  the 
argument  quality  conditions  (high-  or  low-quality  adwatch  arguments).  In  addition,  no 
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two-way  interactions  between  source  credibility  treatment  groups  and  argument  quality 
treatment  groups  emerged  in  the  data  analysis.  The  findings  suggest  that  subjects  did 
attend  to  and  recall  the  newspaper  objectivity  cue. 

After  examining  whether  subjects  attended  to  the  newspaper  objectivity  statement 
in  evaluating  the  commercial  and  the  candidate,  a  test  was  conducted  to  check  the 
assumption  that  varying  newspaper  objectivity  was  a  manipulation  of  source  credibility. 
In  a  separate  pilot  study,  a  smaller  group  of  college  students  (n  =  20)  were  asked  to  read 
one  of  the  three  newspaper  objectivity  statements,  read  the  adwatch,  then  evaluate  the 
credibility  of  the  newspaper  that  printed  the  adwatch.  Subjects  in  this  between-subjects 
test  of  credibility  were  asked  to  rate  the  newspaper  in  which  the  adwatch  appeared  on 
three  dimensions:  Not  Credible/Credible;  Unbelievable/Believable; 
Untrustworthy /Trustworthy.  Subjects  were  asked  to  score  the  semantic  differentials  on  a 
seven-point  response  scale,  with  1  and  7  representing  the  extremes.  Because  there  was  no 
interaction  between  argument  quality  and  source  credibility  in  source  credibility 
manipulation  check  reported  above,  all  subjects  were  given  the  high-quality  adwatch  to 
read  in  the  independent  check  of  source  credibility. 

It  was  suspected  that  subjects  who  received  the  pro-Godbold  statement  would  rate 
the  newspaper  as  more  credible  than  subjects  who  received  an  anti-Godbold  statement. 
No  assumptions  were  made  for  the  subjects  who  received  no  objectivity  information 
about  the  newspaper  before  reading  the  adwatch.  A  one-way  ANOVA  conducted  for  the 
three  newspaper  objectivity  conditions  found  no  significant  differences  among  the  three 
groups.  However,  an  examination  of  the  group  means  found  that  subjects  who  received  a 
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pro-Godbold  newspaper  objectivity  statement  did  see  the  adwatch  source  as  more 
credible  (n  =  8,  M  =  5.67)  than  those  who  received  an  anti-Godbold  newspaper 
objectivity  cue  (n  =  7,  M  =  4.24,  t  =  2.06,  p  <  .061 ).  A  test  of  the  means  between  subjects 
receiving  no  newspaper  objectivity  statement  (n  =  5,  M  =  4.13)  and  subjects  receiving  an 
anti-Godbold  objectivity  statement  (M  =  4.24)  showed  no  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  Because  the  researcher  had  no  expectations  about  subjects  receiving  no 
newspaper  objectivity  statement,  and  because  means  in  this  group  and  the  anti-Godbold 
objectivity  group  were  virtually  identical,  these  two  conditions  were  collapsed. 
Comparing  this  larger  group  (n  =  12,  M  =  4.19)  with  the  pro-Godbold  objectivity  group 
(n  =  8,  M  =  5.67)  showed  significant  differences  in  the  direction  expected  (t  =  2.28,  p  < 
.04).  Subjects  receiving  a  pro-Godbold  objectivity  statement  did  rate  the  newspaper  as 
significantly  more  credible  than  subjects  who  read  an  adwatch  but  did  not  receive  a  pro- 
Godbold  cue.  Therefore,  the  manipulation  check  for  source  credibility  was  successful. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

For  illustration  purposes  only,  an  omnibus  ANOVA  was  run  for  each  dependent 
variable  by  experimental  condition  and  need  for  cognition.  Mean  scores  of  advertising 
believability  and  candidate  evaluation  scores  are  reported  in  Table  4-1 . 
Main  Effects  Hypothesis 

Two  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  test  the  general  question:  Does  exposure  to  an 
adwatch  make  subjects  more  critical  of  the  commercial  being  reviewed  and  the  candidate 
sponsoring  the  commercial  targeted  in  the  adwatch? 
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TABLE  4-1 

Means  for  advertising  believability  and  candidate  evaluation  measures 
split  by  low/high  need  for  cognition  and  experimental  condition 

(with  cell  size) 


Advertising 

Candidate 

Believability 

Evaluation 

Score 

Score 

Experimental 

Low  NFC 

High  NFC             Low  NFC 

High  NFC 

Condition 

Control  group 

3.64 

4.00 

3.71 

4.02 

(no  adwatch) 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

(17) 

High-Credibility/ 

3.83 

2.81 

4.14 

3.63 

High-quality 

(16) 

(19) 

(16) 

(19) 

High-Credibility/ 

3.59 

3.38 

3.70 

3.73 

Low-quality 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

(17) 

Low-Credibility  (OC)/ 

3.76 

3.12 

4.18 

3.79 

High-quality 

(17) 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

Low-Credibility  (OC)/ 

3.58 

3.55 

3.98 

4.10 

Low-quality 

(19) 

(18) 

(19) 

(18) 

Low-Credibility  (NC)/ 

3.51 

3.03 

3.77 

3.68 

High-quality 

(13) 

(18) 

(13) 

(18) 

Low-Credibility  (NC)/ 

3.49 

3.29 

4.06 

4.01 

Low-quality 

(15) 

(18) 

(15) 

(18) 

Totals: 

3.63 

3.30 

3.93 

3.85 

(116) 

(125) 

(116) 

(125) 

KEY:  OC  =  Subjects  were  provided  with  an  objectivity  cue  about  the  newspaper; 
NC  =  Subjects  did  not  receive  a  cue  about  newspaper  objectivity. 


Note:  Low  scores  on  the  advertising  believability  index  and  candidate  evaluation 
measures  indicate  subjects  viewed  the  commercial  as  not  believable.  Higher  scores 
meant  subjects  found  the  commercial  more  believable.  The  scale  was  based  on  a  seven- 
point  response  measure,  with  1  being  the  lowest  and  7  the  highest. 
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HI :  Subjects  view  a  televised  ad  then  read  a  newspaper  adwatch  will  hold  more 
negative  attitudes  about  ad  than  subjects  not  exposed  to  an  adwatch  who  view  a 
televised  ad  and  simply  reread  the  text  of  the  ad  in  print. 

H2:  Subjects  view  a  televised  ad  then  read  a  newspaper  adwatch  will  hold  more 
negative  attitudes  about  the  sponsoring  candidate  than  subjects  not  exposed  to  an 
adwatch  who  view  a  televised  ad  and  simply  reread  the  text  of  the  ad  in  print. 

Stated  simply,  it  was  expected  that  subjects  in  the  no-adwatch  control  condition  would 

evaluate  the  commercial  and  the  candidate  more  positively,  and  thus  have  higher  average 

scores  on  the  advertising  believability  scale  and  on  the  candidate  evaluation  measure  than 

subjects  in  any  of  the  six  treatment  groups,  which  were  all  exposed  to  an  adwatch. 

To  test  these  two  hypotheses,  subjects  receiving  an  adwatch  (n  =  206)  were 
compared  to  subjects  in  the  no-adwatch  control  group  (n  =  35)  on  each  dependent  measure. 
The  ANOVA  for  the  first  dependent  variable,  advertising  believability,  showed  that  the 
treatment  group  (M  =  3.40)  rated  the  commercial  as  significantly  less  believable  than  the 
control  group  (M  =  3.81,  F  (1,  239)  =  5.12,  p.  =  .025).  Therefore,  Hypothesis  1  was 
supported.  However,  the  data  did  not  support  Hypothesis  2.  When  the  candidate  evaluation 
measure  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable,  no  difference  was  found  between  the  groups 
reading  any  type  of  adwatch  (M  =  3.90)  and  the  no-adwatch  control  group  (M  =  3.86). 

In  the  course  of  testing  all  hypotheses  in  this  study,  several  significant  main  effects 
and  interactions  were  discovered.  For  convenience,  the  results  of  all  tests  of  hypotheses  that 
produced  showed  differences  at  the  p  <  .05  level  of  significance  are  presented  in  Table  4-2. 
Each  of  these  findings  also  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 
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Individual  Differences 

The  study  was  designed  to  move  beyond  the  basic  question:  Do  adwatches  work? 
The  research  examines  under  what  conditions  adwatches  work  or  do  not  work.  Three 
variables—subject's  need  for  cognition,  adwatch  argument  quality,  and  adwatch  source 
credibility—were  expected  to  interact  to  explain  when  adwatches  can  be  effective  in 
altering  attitudes  about  candidates  and  their  messages. 
Adwatch  argument  quality 

Two  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  examine  what  effect  manipulating  adwatch 

argument  quality  might  have  on  different  types  of  subjects. 

H3:  Subjects  who  score  high  on  a  need  for  cognition  measure  who  view  an  ad  and 
then  read  a  high-quality  adwatch  will  hold  more  negative  attitudes  toward  the  ad 
than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  and  ad  and  then  read  a  low-quality 
adwatch.  Subjects  who  score  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  will  be  unaffected  by 
argument  quality  in  evaluating  the  commercial. 

H4:  Similarly,  subjects  who  score  high  on  a  need  for  cognition  measure  who  view 
an  ad  and  then  read  a  high-quality  adwatch  will  hold  more  negative  attitudes  toward 
the  sponsoring  candidate  than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and 
then  read  a  low-quality  adwatch.  Again,  subjects  who  score  low  in  the  need  for 
cognition  will  be  unaffected  by  argument  quality  in  evaluating  the  sponsoring 
candidate. 

Stated  simply,  it  was  expected  that  need-for-cognition  would  interact  with  adwatch 

argument  quality,  producing  significant  differences  in  high-need  for-cognition  subjects 

only.  It  was  thought  that  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  exposed  to  a  high-quality 

adwatch  would  have  a  lower  average  score  on  the  advertising  believably  scale  and  the 

candidate  evaluation  measure  than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  saw  a  low-quality 

adwatch.  The  means  for  the  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  not  expected  to  differ, 

regardless  of  adwatch  quality.  No  main  effects  were  expected  for  adwatch  quality. 
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TABLE  4-2 
Significant  differences  between  means  for  the  advertising  believability  measure 

(Mean  1  >  Mean  2) 


Main  effects 
HI:  Main  effect 
of  adwatcha 


Mean  1 


No  adwatch 
M  =  3.81 


Mean  2 


Read  adwatch 
M  =  3.40 


£<  - 


2.26      .026 


Main  effect 
ofNFCb 


Low  NFC 
M  =  3.63 


High  NFC 
M  =  3.20 


3.06      .003 


NFC  Interactions 

H3:NFCxAQb  High  NFC/Low  AQ     High  NFC/High  AQ 

M  =  3.41  M  =  2.98 


2.08      .041 


High  AQ/Low  NFC     High  AQ/High  NFC 
M  =  3.71  M  =  2.98 


3.64      .001 


H5:  NFC  x  SCC 


High  SC/Low  NFC     High  SC/High  NFC 
M  =  3.70  M  =  3.08 


2.50      .016 


Research  Questions:  PI  Interactions 

RQ  (H3):  PI  x  AQb      High  Pi/Low  AQ         High  Pi/Low  AQ 
M  =  3.59  M  =  3.03 


2.77      .008 


KEY:  NFC  =  Need  for  Cognition;  AQ  =  Adwatch  Argument  Quality;  SC  =  Adwatch 
Source  Credibility;  PI  =  Political  Involvement. 


a  =  all  subjects;  b  =  all  treatment  groups,  excluding  the  no-adwatch  control  group  (M 

35). 


Ill 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  an  ANOVA  was  run  testing  the  dependent  measures  by 
using  need  for  cognition,  argument  quality  treatment  groups,  and  source  credibility 
treatment  groups.  As  expected,  no  main  effects  emerged  for  source  credibility  or 
argument  quality.  No  interactions— either  two-way  or  three-way~were  observed  with 
source  credibility.  Therefore,  all  subjects  receiving  a  high-quality  adwatch  (n  =  101), 
regardless  of  source  credibility  treatment,  were  combined  into  one  group  for  further 
analysis,  as  were  all  subjects  receiving  a  low-quality  adwatch  (n  =  105),  also  regardless  of 

Q 

source  credibility  treatment.    Therefore,  a  2  (high-  or  low-quality  adwatch)  x  2  (high- 
and  low-need-for-cognition)  design  was  tested.  An  ANOVA  using  advertising 
believability  measure  as  the  dependent  variable  found  significant  differences  among  the 
four  means.  A  main  effect  for  need  for  cognition  was  found  (F  (1,  202)  =  9.57,  p.  < 
.004).  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  rated  the  commercial  as  significantly  more 
believable  (M  -  3.63)  than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  (M  =  3. 19).  A  significant 
two-way  interaction  between  cognition  and  argument  quality  (F  (1,  202)  =  4.32,  p.  < 
.043)  also  was  found. 

To  examine  whether  the  means  were  significantly  different  in  the  ways  predicted 
by  Hypothesis  3,  simple  effects  tests  were  performed.  As  predicted,  the  high-need-for- 
cognition  subjects'  evaluation  of  the  commercial  was  dependent  on  the  quality  of 
adwatch  they  were  exposed  to.  High-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  read  a  low-quality 


8  The  no-adwatch  control  group  was  omitted  from  this  test  and  the  rest  of  the  tests  of 
hypotheses,  as  the  predicted  differences  were  only  between  those  groups  receiving  an 
adwatch.  Removing  the  35  subjects  in  the  control  group,  plus  three  subjects  who  did  not 
complete  all  items  in  the  scales  used  as  the  dependent  measures,  left  206  subjects  for  the 
remaining  tests  of  hypotheses. 
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adwatch  (M  =  3.41)  rated  the  commercial  as  significantly  more  believable  that  high-need- 
for-cognition  subjects  who  received  a  high-quality  adwatch  (M  =  2.98,  t  (106)  =  2.08,  p 
<  .02).  Also  as  predicted,  no  differences  were  found  in  the  means  between  the  low-need- 
for-cognition  scores,  regardless  of  argument  quality.    Therefore,  Hypotheses  3  was 
supported  by  the  data. 

An  interesting  and  unexpected  finding  emerged  in  testing  the  means  for 
Hypotheses  3.  While  a  main  effect  was  reported  for  need  for  cognition,  differences 
between  low-  and  high-need- for-cognition  subjects  emerged  only  among  subjects  in  the 
high-quality  adwatch  group.  Of  the  101  subjects  who  received  a  high-quality  adwatch, 
the  55  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  rated  the  ad  as  significantly  less  believable  (M  = 
2.98)  than  the  46  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  received  a  high-quality  adwatch 
(M  =  3.71,  t  (99)  =  3.64,  p  <  .001).  No  differences  emerged  between  low-  and  high-need- 
for-cognition  subjects  who  received  a  low-quality  adwatch  (M  =  3.56  versus  M  =  3.41). 

While  the  data  supported  Hypothesis  3,  no  support  was  found  for  Hypothesis  4. 
An  ANOVA  using  the  candidate  evaluation  measure  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
grouping  subjects  by  adwatch  quality  and  need  for  cognition  found  no  main  effects.  In 
addition,  no  interaction  between  need  for  cognition  and  argument  quality  was  found. 
This  analysis  does  support  the  prediction  that  attitudes  of  low-need-for-cognition  subjects 


9  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  receiving  a  low-quality  adwatch  had  an  average 
advertising  believability  score  of  3.56,  while  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  receiving  a 
high-quality  adwatch  had  a  mean  score  of  3.71. 

10  The  means,  however,  were  in  the  direction  expected.  High-need-for-cognition  subjects 
who  saw  a  low-quality  adwatch  rated  the  candidate  as  slightly  higher  (M  =  3.95)  than 
high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  saw  a  high-quality  adwatch  (M  =  3.70). 
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would  not  be  affected  by  argument  quality.  But  the  hypotheses  relied  on  the  differences 

among  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  that  were  not  found. 

Adwatch  source  credibility 

Source  credibility  was  manipulated  in  this  study  with  a  newspaper  objectivity  cue. 

It  was  thought  that  a  newspaper  that  routinely  supported  a  candidate,  then  suddenly 

questioned  the  accuracy  of  that  candidate's  ad  claims,  would  be  seen  as  credible.  In 

contrast,  an  adwatch  by  a  newspaper  that  consistently  attacks  a  candidate  should  be  seen  as 

less  credible.  No  predictions  were  made  for  subjects  receiving  no  objectivity  cue. 

Two  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  test  this  conceptualization  of  source  credibility: 

H5:  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch 
from  a  source  that  has  consistently  supported  the  candidate  will  hold  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  ad  than  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  and  ad  and 
then  read  an  adwatch  from  a  source  that  has  consistently  attacked  the  candidate. 
High-need-for-cognition  subjects  will  be  unaffected  by  source  credibility  in 
evaluating  the  commercial. 

H6:  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  view  an  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch 
from  a  source  that  has  consistently  supported  the  candidate  will  hold  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  sponsoring  candidate  than  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who 
view  and  ad  and  then  read  an  adwatch  from  a  source  that  has  consistently  attacked 
the  candidate.  Again,  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  will  be  unaffected  by  source 
credibility  in  evaluating  the  candidate. 

As  with  the  previous  set  of  hypotheses,  it  was  predicted  that  need-for-cognition  and 
adwatch  source  credibility  would  interact,  but  no  interactions  would  emerge  involving 
argument  quality.  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  received  a  pro-Godbold  newspaper 
objectivity  cue  were  expected  to  see  the  adwatch  as  more  credible.  Therefore,  low-need- 
for-cognition  subjects  reading  an  adwatch  from  a  pro-Godbold  newspaper  would  score 
lower  on  the  advertising  believability  scale  and  the  candidate  evaluation  measure  than  low- 
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need-for-cognition  subjects  who  read  an  adwatch  from  an  anti-Godbold  newspaper. 
Because  the  results  of  the  manipulation  check  for  source  credibility  found  no  differences  in 
perceived  credibility  between  subjects  receiving  an  anti-Godbold  newspaper  objectivity 
statement  and  no  objectivity  cue,  these  two  groups  were  collapsed  for  further  analysis  of 
source  credibility.  Means  for  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  not  expected  to  be 
affected  by  the  source  credibility  manipulation. 

Again,  an  ANOVA  was  conducted  using  all  three  independent  variables.  As 
expected,  argument  quality  did  not  interact  with  the  source  credibility  treatment  on  any 
levels.  Therefore,  subjects  were  grouped  regardless  of  argument  quality  into  those  who 
received  a  pro-Godbold  objectivity  statement  (n  =  70),  who  were  expected  see  the 
newspaper  as  a  credible  source,  and  those  who  received  an  anti-Godbold  objectivity 
statement  or  no  objectivity  statement  (n=  136). 

An  ANOVA  testing  advertising  believability  by  source  credibility  showed  no 
main  effects  for  source  credibility,  as  expected.  However,  a  main  effect  did  emerge  for 
need  for  cognition.  Subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  rated  the  ad  as  more  believable 
(M  =  3.63)  than  subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  (M  =  3.19,  F_(l,  202)  =  9.34,  p.  < 
.004).  Interestingly,  simple  effects  tests  showed  that  the  difference  reported  for  need  for 
cognition  was  only  significant  in  for  subjects  in  the  high  source  credibility  groups.  High- 
need-for-cognition  subjects  who  received  a  pro-Godbold  statement  rated  the  commercial 
as  significantly  less  believable  (M  =  3.08)  than  low-need  for  cognition  subjects  who  read 
the  same  statement  (M  =  3.70,  t  (68)  =  2.5,  p  <  .016). 


"  Subjects  in  the  no-adwatch  control  group  were  excluded  from  the  analysis. 
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Hypothesis  5  was  based  on  an  expected  two-way  interaction  between  source 
credibility  treatment  group  and  need  for  cognition.  However,  no  significant  interaction 
between  the  need  for  cognition  and  source  credibility  measures  was  found.  Simple 
effects  tests  of  the  means  of  the  low-need-for-cognition  groups  found  no  significant 
difference  between  the  high-source  credibility  treatment  (M  -  3.70)  and  low-source 
credibility  treatment  (M  =  3.59).  Hypotheses  5  also  predicted  that  the  source  credibility 
cue  would  have  no  effect  on  subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition.  No  differences  were 
found  in  the  means  on  the  advertising  believability  score  for  high-need-for-cognition 
subjects. 

To  test  Hypothesis  6,  the  same  ANOVA  design  was  conducted  using  the 
candidate  evaluation  measure  as  the  dependent  variable.  Although  the  means  were  in  the 
direction  expected,  no  main  effects  or  interactions  were  found  for  candidate  evaluation  by 
need  for  cognition  and  source  credibility  manipulation.  To  further  investigate  the 
hypothesis,  simple  effects  tests  were  conducted  for  among  low-need-for-cognition 
subjects.  Those  in  the  high-source-credibility  treatments  did  rate  the  candidate  slightly 
lower  (M  =  3.91)  than  those  in  the  low-source-credibility  treatments  (M  =  4.01). 
However,  these  means  were  not  significantly  different,  meaning  Hypothesis  6  must  be 
rejected.  As  with  argument  believability,  no  differences  were  found  in  high-need-for- 
cognition  subjects,  as  expected. 

Research  Questions 
To  further  test  the  application  of  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  to  adwatch 
effects  research,  the  individual  differences  hypotheses  were  re-tested  splitting  subjects  as 
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high  and  low  in  political  involvement,  as  opposed  to  need  for  cognition.  Condra  (1992) 
found  that  need  for  cognition  was  closely  linked  to  political  interest  and  activity.  That 
relationship  was  tested  in  the  current  study  in  two  ways.  First,  Condra' s  analytic 
technique  was  replicated  to  compare  subjects'  need  for  cognition  scores  and  political 
involvement  scores.  An  ANOVA  was  conducted  testing  subjects'  average  score  on  the 
1 1 -item  political  involvement  scale  and  the  15-item  Need  for  Cognition  scale.  As 
expected,  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  reported  being  significantly  less  involved 
in  politics  (n  =  1 17,  M  =  2.18)  than  subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  (n  =  125,  M  = 

12 

2.47,  F  (1 ,  240),  -  5.36,  p  <  .001).     The  relationship  between  need  for  cognition  and 
political  involvement  also  was  examined  by  a  correlation  analysis  between  subjects' 
scores  on  the  two  variables.  The  need  for  cognition  score  was  highly  correlated  with  the 
political  involvement  score  (Pearson's  correlation  coefficient  =  .570).  Finding  a  strong 
link  between  need  for  cognition  and  political  involvement,  all  individual  differences 
hypotheses  (Hypothesis  3  through  Hypothesis  6)  were  re-tested  with  political 
involvement  as  the  moderating  variable.  The  results  were  nearly  identical  to  those  found 
when  testing  the  hypotheses  using  need  for  cognition  as  the  moderator. 

To  re-test  Hypotheses  3,  advertising  believability  was  tested  by  adwatch  argument 
quality  and  political  involvement.  As  expected,  no  main  effects  emerged  for  the 
argument  quality  manipulation  or  for  political  involvement.  Also  as  expected,  a 
significant  two-way  interaction  emerged  between  argument  quality  and  political 
involvement  (F  (1,  201)  =  7.28,  p  <  .009).  Simple  effects  tests  showed  no  differences  in 


12  Two  subjects  did  not  complete  all  items  in  the  political  involvement  scale  and  were 
deleted  from  further  analysis. 
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subjects  low  in  political  involvement,  as  predicted.  However,  subjects  scoring  high  in 
political  involvement  who  received  a  low-quality  adwatch  rated  the  commercial  as 
significantly  more  believable  (M  =  3.59)  than  highly  politically  involved  subjects  who 
read  a  low-quality  adwatch  (M  =  3.03,  t  (99)  =  2.77,  p  <  .008).  Therefore,  Hypothesis  3 
tested  with  political  involvement  as  the  moderating  variable  was  supported. 

Hypothesis  4,  which  tested  the  same  ANOVA  design  using  the  candidate 
evaluation  measure  as  the  dependent  variable,  was  not  supported  when  subjects  were 
divided  by  need  for  cognition.  However,  splitting  subjects  by  political  involvement  did 
so  some  differences.  No  main  effect  was  found  for  political  involvement  on  the 
candidate  evaluation  measure,  as  expected.  However,  a  two-way  interaction  approaching 
significance  was  observed  between  the  political  involvement  of  the  subjects  and  the 
quality  of  adwatch  argument  that  they  were  exposed  to  (F  (1,201)  =  2.89,  p  <  .073).  To 
further  examine  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables,  means  were  compared  with 
simple  effects  tests.  No  differences  were  found  within  either  the  low  political 
involvement  subjects  or  within  the  high  political  involvement  subjects,  regardless  of 
adwatch  quality.  However,  a  significant  difference  was  observed  within  the  high- 
adwatch-quality  treatment  condition.  Low-political-involvement  subjects  who  read  a 
high-quality  adwatch  rated  the  candidate  more  favorably  (M  =  4.05)  than  high-political- 
involvement  subjects  receiving  the  same  quality  adwatch  (M  =  3.68),  t  (99)  =  1.95,  p  < 
.054).  But  because  this  was  not  the  interaction  suggested  by  the  Hypothesis  4,  the 
hypothesis  was  not  supported. 
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Examining  the  source  credibility  hypotheses  (5  and  6)  splitting  subjects  by 
political  involvement  instead  of  need  for  cognition  produced  no  significant  differences— 
for  main  effects,  two-way  interactions,  and  simple  effects  tests— among  treatment  groups 
on  the  two  dependent  measures.  Again,  while  no  differences  were  found  among  subjects 
high  in  political  involvement  as  predicted,  no  differences  emerged  when  testing  the  low- 
political-involvement  subjects,  who  were  predicted  to  differ  on  the  measures  depending 
on  source  credibility  treatment.  Therefore,  the  research  questions  were  not  supported. 

A  final  research  question  examined  reported  voting  intentions  of  subjects. 
Ansolabehere  and  Iyengar  (1995)  found  that  exposure  to  an  adwatch  produced  a 
"boomerang"  effect,  causing  subjects  who  viewed  an  adwatch  to  be  more  likely  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  whose  ad  was  being  critiqued  in  the  adwatch.  In  the  current  study, 
comparing  subjects  who  received  an  adwatch  to  those  who  did  not  receive  an  adwatch  did 
reveal  significant  differences  in  voting  intention.  But  contrary  to  Ansolabehere  and 
Iyengar's  findings,  subjects  who  read  an  adwatch  after  viewing  the  commercial  were 
significantly  less  likely  to  vote  for  Godbold  (M  =  2.63)  than  subjects  who  did  not  read  an 
adwatch  (M  =  3.47,  F  (1,  101)  =  10.57,  p  <  .003).13 

A  summation  of  the  findings  for  the  hypotheses  and  research  questions  is 
presented  in  the  next  chapter,  along  with  a  discussion  of  the  results,  noted  limitations  of 
the  study,  practical  applications  of  the  findings,  and  suggestions  for  future  research. 


13  These  results  are  based  only  on  the  subjects  who  received  a  five-point  voting  intention 
scale  (n  =  103),  where  1  indicated  that  the  subject  would  definitely  vote  for  Delaney  and 
5  indicated  the  subject  would  definitely  vote  for  Godbold. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


This  dissertation  investigated  the  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  on  attitudes  toward 
political  advertisements  and  their  sponsoring  candidates.  In  addition  to  examining  the 
overall  effect  of  exposure  to  an  adwatch,  the  research  was  designed  to  examine  the 
conditions  under  which  adwatches  might  be  more  effective  in  shaping  the  attitudes  of 
certain  groups  of  individuals. 

Three  groups  of  related  research  hypotheses,  six  in  all,  were  presented  in  detail  in 
Chapter  II  to  predict  the  effects  of  three  independent  variables  on  two  dependent 
variables.  The  independent  variables  under  investigation  were  subjects'  need  for 
cognition,  adwatch  argument  quality,  and  adwatch  source  credibility.  The  dependent 
measures  tested  were  advertising  believability  and  candidate  evaluation. 

The  key  findings  that  emerged  from  tests  of  these  hypotheses  are  summarized 
below.  The  summary  is  followed  by  post-hoc  analyses  designed  to  shed  light  on  the 
findings.  Limitations  and  problems  with  the  research  are  presented,  followed  by 
implications  of  the  research.  The  dissertation  concludes  with  suggestions  for  future 
research. 
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Summary  of  Results 
Tests  of  Hypotheses 

The  first  group  of  hypotheses  suggested  that  mere  exposure  to  an  adwatch, 
regardless  of  individual  differences  in  subjects  or  characteristics  of  the  adwatch,  would 
cause  subjects  to  evaluate  the  commercial  and  its  sponsoring  candidate  more  critically 
than  subjects  who  were  not  exposed  to  an  adwatch.  Subjects  reading  an  adwatch  did 
evaluate  the  commercial  as  less  believable  than  those  who  did  not  read  an  adwatch. 
However,  no  differences  in  candidate  evaluation  emerged. 

The  second  group  of  hypotheses  investigated  the  effects  of  the  interaction  of  need 
for  cognition  and  argument  quality  on  the  commercial  and  candidate  evaluation  measures. 
As  predicted,  subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  looked  to  adwatch  argument  quality 
in  evaluating  the  commercial.  High-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  read  a  high-quality 
adwatch  rated  the  commercial  as  significantly  less  believable  than  high-need-for- 
cognition  subjects  who  read  a  low-quality  adwatch.  Also  as  predicted,  adwatch  argument 
quality  had  no  effect  on  how  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  evaluated  advertising 
believability.  As  with  the  first  set  of  hypotheses,  no  significant  differences  in  candidate 
evaluation  were  found. 

The  third  group  of  hypotheses  investigated  the  effects  of  the  interaction  of  need 
for  cognition  and  source  credibility  on  the  commercial  and  candidate  evaluation 
measures.  Source  credibility  did  not  affect  how  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition 
evaluated  the  commercial,  in  contrast  to  what  the  hypotheses  predicted.  As  predicted, 
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however,  source  credibility  had  no  effect  on  how  high-need-for-cognition  subjects 
evaluated  the  commercial.  No  significant  differences  in  candidate  evaluation  emerged. 
Research  Questions 

Research  questions  examined  the  same  questions  asked  by  the  hypotheses  using 
different  variables.  The  first  set  of  hypotheses,  which  tested  whether  exposure  to  an 
adwatch  affected  the  way  subjects  evaluated  the  commercial  and  candidate,  was  re-tested 
with  a  vote  intention  measure  as  the  dependent  variable.  Consistent  with  the  findings  in 
Hypothesis  1,  this  analysis  found  that  subjects  exposed  to  an  adwatch  said  they  would  be 
less  likely  to  vote  for  the  commercial's  sponsoring  candidate  than  subjects  who  did  not 
read  an  adwatch. 

The  second  set  of  hypotheses  was  re-tested  splitting  subjects  by  political 
involvement  instead  of  need  for  cognition  as  an  independent  variable.  Consistent  with 
the  findings  of  the  hypotheses  tests  and  other  research  linking  political  involvement  and 
need  for  cognition,  subjects  high  in  political  involvement  looked  to  adwatch  argument 
quality  in  evaluating  the  commercial.  High-political-involvement  subjects  who  read  a 
high-quality  adwatch  rated  the  commercial  as  significantly  less  believable  than  high- 
political-involvement  subjects  who  read  a  low-quality  adwatch.  Also  as  predicted, 
adwatch  argument  quality  had  no  effect  on  how  subjects  low  in  political  involvement 
viewed  the  commercial's  believability.  No  significant  differences  in  candidate  evaluation 
were  found. 

Finally,  the  third  set  of  hypotheses  was  re-tested  with  subjects  again  split  into 
high-  and  low-political-involvement  groups.  As  suspected,  source  credibility  had  no 
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effect  on  how  highly  politically  involved  subjects  evaluated  the  commercial.  However, 
source  credibility  also  did  not  affect  how  subjects  low  in  political  involvement  evaluated 
the  commercial.  Again,  no  significant  differences  in  candidate  evaluation  were 
measured. 

In  sum,  the  relationships  predicted  by  previous  adwatch  studies  and  the 
Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  persuasion  were  supported  in  part.  Data  analysis 
showed  that  subjects  exposed  to  an  adwatch  rated  the  commercial  as  less  believable  and 
reported  a  lower  likelihood  of  voting  for  the  ad's  sponsoring  candidate  than  subjects  not 
exposed  to  an  adwatch.  In  addition,  adwatch  argument  quality  affected  the  way  subjects 
high  in  the  need  for  cognition  and  those  high  in  political  involvement  evaluated  the 
commercial.  However,  the  data  analysis  showed  no  support  for  the  predictions  that 
subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  and  low  in  political  involvement  would  look  to 
source  credibility  in  evaluating  the  ad.  Throughout  the  analysis,  evaluation  of  the 
candidate  was  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  manipulations. 

Post-Hoc  Analysis 
Unexpected  Findings 

Tests  of  the  hypotheses  and  the  research  questions  also  produced  a  finding  not 
predicted  at  the  start  of  this  research.  It  was  predicted  that  exposure  to  any  adwatch 
would  cause  subjects  to  rate  a  political  commercial  as  less  believable  than  subjects  not 
exposed  to  an  adwatch.  Interestingly,  while  a  main  effect  for  adwatch  exposure  was 
found  as  expected,  it  was  not  uniform  in  all  subjects.  Exposure  to  an  adwatch  appears 
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only  to  have  affected  the  way  subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  viewed  the 
commercial,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  unexpected  findings  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

To  further  investigate  these  findings,  a  post-hoc  analysis  of  the  interaction 
between  adwatch  exposure  and  need  for  cognition  was  conducted.  As  in  testing  the  first 
set  of  hypotheses,  subjects  exposed  to  any  adwatch  were  combined  into  one  group  and 
compared  to  subjects  in  the  no-adwatch  control  group.  Comparing  the  two  groups  on  the 
advertising  believability  measure  produced  a  significant  interaction  between  need  for 
cognition  and  adwatch  exposure  (F  (1,  237)  =  .027,  p  <  .028).  Simple  effects  tests 
showed  that  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  read  an  adwatch  rated  the  commercial 
as  significantly  less  believable  (M  =  3.19)  than  high-need-for  cognition  subjects  who  did 
not  read  an  adwatch  (M  =  4.00,  t  (123)  =  2.98,  p  <  .004).  No  significant  differences  were 
reported  among  low-need-for-cognition  subjects,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
exposed  to  an  adwatch  or  not.  In  short,  exposure  to  an  adwatch  affected  attitudes  only  in 
high-need-for-cognition  subjects,  while  adwatch  exposure  appears  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  low-need-for-cognition  subjects. 
Candidate  Evaluation  Measure 

Throughout  the  research  design,  no  significant  results  emerged  in  examining  the 
candidate  evaluation  measure.  Both  political  advertising  and  adwatch  research  studies 
have  shown  that  the  evaluation  of  the  candidate  sponsoring  an  attack  ad  can  be  affected 
by  exposure  to  the  ad,  a  counter  ad,  or  an  adwatch  critique  of  the  ad.  This  study,  in 
contrast,  found  no  effect  of  adwatch  exposure  on  subjects'  attitude  toward  the  sponsoring 
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candidate.  In  addition,  no  interactions  between  need  for  cognition,  adwatch  argument 
quality,  and  adwatch  source  credibility  affected  views  toward  the  candidate. 

Several  explanations  could  be  offered  for  the  lack  of  differences  found  in 
candidate  evaluation  throughout  the  design.  First,  with  the  anti-politician  mind-set  that 
was  prevalent  at  the  time  this  study  was  conducted,  a  "basement"  effect  of  candidate 
evaluation  might  have  limited  any  effects  exposure  to  an  adwatch  might  have  produced. 
In  other  words,  if  all  subjects  held  an  overwhelmingly  negative  view  of  the  sponsoring 
candidate  or  of  politicians  in  general,  the  candidate  evaluation  score  would  be  so  low  that 
there  would  be  virtually  no  room  for  change  caused  by  a  stimulus.  However,  a  check  of 
the  data  collected  in  this  study  suggests  this  was  not  the  case.  First,  only  12  of  the  244 
subjects  in  the  study  reported  that  they  had  heard  of  Jake  Godbold  and  disliked  him. 
Only  one  subject  reported  disliking  Godbold  "very  much."1  In  addition,  mean  candidate 
evaluation  scores  for  the  seven  experimental  groups  in  this  study  ranged  from  3.71  to 
4.04,  all  very  close  to  the  neutral  mid-point  of  4  on  the  candidate  evaluation  scale. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  for  why  no  differences  in  candidate  evaluation  were 
measured  comes  from  looking  at  the  content  of  the  political  commercial.  As  was  noted  in 
Chapter  III,  the  sponsoring  candidate,  Jake  Godbold,  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  ad 
except  for  a  small  head  shot  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  during  the  last  four  seconds  of  the 
ad.  In  contrast,  Godbold' s  opponent,  John  Delaney,  appears  throughout  the  ad.  In 
addition,  except  for  one  statement  about  Godbold  cutting  the  number  of  city  workers,  all 


1   As  reported  in  Chapter  VI,  tests  of  the  hypotheses  were  conducted  with  and  without  the 
subjects  who  reported  holding  prior  attitudes  toward  the  candidates.  Removing  these 
subjects  from  the  analysis  produced  no  changes  in  significance  or  direction  of  the 
findings. 
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of  the  claims  made  in  the  ad  pertain  to  John  Delaney's  record.  Even  though  subjects 
were  given  a  biographical  sketch  on  Jake  Godbold,  they  might  not  have  received  enough 
information  about  him  from  the  commercial  or  the  adwatch  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  clustering  of  mean  candidate  evaluation  scores  around  the 
mid-point  on  the  scale  might  suggest  this  to  be  the  case. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  subjects  did  see  Godbold  as  personally  responsible  for 
the  claims  made  in  the  ad.  It  was  assumed  in  designing  this  study—and  apparently 
supported  by  the  data—that  subjects  would  not  notice  the  tagline  at  the  end  of  the 
commercial  that  identified  it  as  a  paid  political  ad  by  Jake  Godbold.  Several  studies  in 
recent  years  have  documented  a  "backlash"  or  "boomerang"  effect  of  attack  advertising, 
in  which  negative  political  advertising  exerts  a  negative  influence  on  viewers'  evaluations 
of  sponsor  (Garramone,  1984;  Merritt,  1984).  However,  other  research  has  shown  that 
the  boomerang  effect  is  not  universal  (Johnson-Cartee  &  Copeland,  1991;  Weigold, 
1992).  Recent  studies  have  suggested  that  negative  appeals  can  be  used  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  sponsoring  candidate,  especially  when  the  audience  does  view  the  candidate  as 
personally  responsible  for  the  attacks  made  in  the  ad  (Weigold,  1991).  Therefore,  while 
this  study  found  no  significant  effects  of  the  manipulations  of  the  independent  variables 
on  sponsoring  candidate  evaluation,  other  studies  using  a  commercial  in  which  the 
sponsoring  candidate  appears  might  produce  different  results. 
Source  Credibility  Manipulation 

Throughout  this  study,  the  manipulation  of  source  credibility  failed  to  produce 
any  differences  in  subjects'  attitudes.  These  lack  of  findings  are  problematic  given  that 
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the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  is  based  on  two  assumptions:  1)  Subjects  highly 
involved  in  an  issue  or  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  will  look  to  argument  quality  in 
evaluating  the  persuasiveness  of  a  message— a  finding  replicated  in  this  study;  and  2) 
subjects  not  involved  in  an  issue  or  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  will  look  to  peripheral 
cues  such  as  source  credibility  in  evaluating  an  advocacy—a  finding  not  replicated  by  this 
research.  Several  explanations  might  be  offered  as  to  why  subjects  low  in  the  need  for 
cognition  did  not  respond  to  the  source  credibility  manipulation  as  predicted. 

First,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  manipulation  of  source  credibility  was  too  subtle. 
However,  an  independent  check  of  the  manipulation  with  a  different  subject  pool  did  find 
that  subjects  receiving  an  adwatch  from  a  "pro-Godbold"  newspaper  rated  the  newspaper 
as  significantly  more  credible  than  other  subjects.  Another  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
significance  produced  by  the  source  credibility  manipulation  could  be  that  subjects  low  in 
the  need  for  cognition  were  not  closely  attuned  to  the  manipulation  check.  As  discussed 
in  Chapter  IV,  all  subjects  who  received  a  "pro-Godbold"  source  credibility  cue  rated  the 
newspaper  on  average  (M  =  1 .84)  as  closer  to  the  "neutral"  point  of  two  on  the  three- 
point  scale  in  the  source  credibility  manipulation  check  than  the  "support  Godbold" 
statement  (which  was  scored  as  one).  To  test  whether  low-need-for-cognition  subjects 
were  less  attuned  to  the  manipulation,  subjects  who  received  a  source  credibility  cue 
again  were  divided  by  need  for  cognition.  If  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  newspaper  objectivity  statement,  they  would  have  been  less  likely  to 
correctly  identify  the  newspaper  as  either  "pro-Godbold"  or  "anti-Godbold"  than  their 
high-need- for-cognition  counterpoints.  An  ANOVA  of  the  source  credibility  measure 
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tested  by  need  for  cognition  and  newspaper  objectivity  treatment  found  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  While  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  slightly  better  at  identifying  the 
direction  of  the  newspaper's  support  (either  "pro-Godbold"  or  "anti-Godbold")  than  low- 
need-for-cognition  subjects,  the  means  were  not  significantly  different. 

A  third  explanation  why  the  source  credibility  manipulation  did  not  produce  the 
predicted  results  could  be  that  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  did  not  pay  attention  to 
the  entire  newspaper  stimulus  presented  after  the  ad,  and  instead  rated  the  commercial 
only  on  their  impressions  of  the  ad.  Some  support  for  this  explanation  comes  in 
examining  the  advertising  believability  measure  by  cognition  and  exposure  to  an 
adwatch.    Subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition  who  saw  an  adwatch  of  any  type  rated 
the  commercial  significantly  lower  than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  in  the  no- 
adwatch  control  (t  (123)  =  2.98,  p  <  .004).  Low-need-for-cognition  subjects,  in  contrast, 
rated  the  believability  of  the  ad  as  virtually  the  same  whether  they  saw  an  adwatch  of  any 
type  (M  =  3.63)  or  were  in  the  no-adwatch  control  group  (M  =  3.64).  This  finding 
suggests  that  exposure  to  an  adwatch  appears  to  have  made  no  difference  for  low-need- 
for-cognition  subjects  in  evaluating  the  commercial. 

To  further  examine  whether  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  relied  on  the 
objectivity  cue  or  on  the  adwatch  in  general  in  evaluating  the  commercial,  a  question  was 
included  after  the  voting  intention  measure  asking  subjects  which  information  most 
helped  them  decide  how  to  vote  in  the  election.  Subjects  could  select  one  of  four  options: 
1)  biographical  information  provided  about  the  candidates;  2)  information  contained  in 


See  discussion  in  the  Unexpected  Results  section  above. 
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Godbold's  television  commercial;  3)  information  contained  in  the  newspaper  story  about 
the  ad  (the  adwatch);  and  4)  information  provided  about  the  newspaper's  objectivity.  A 
chi-square  analysis  on  this  response  by  cognition  revealed  significant  differences  in  the 
types  of  information  high-  and  low-need-for-cognition  subjects  used  to  form  opinions 
about  the  race  (%2  =  8.1 1,  p  <  .044). 

The  analysis  showed  that  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  were  most  likely 
than  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  to  rely  on  information  presented  in  the  television 
commercial  itself  and  on  information  about  the  newspaper's  objectivity.    In  contrast, 
high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  more  likely  than  low-need-for-cognition  subjects 
to  rely  on  biographical  information  about  the  candidates  and  on  information  in  the 
adwatch.  Of  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition,  39  percent  said  they  relied  on  the 
candidate  biographies,  21  percent  relied  on  the  ad,  28  percent  relied  on  the  adwatch,  and 
12  percent  relied  on  the  newspaper  objectivity  statement.  Of  subjects  high  in  the  need  for 
cognition,  52  percent  said  they  relied  on  the  candidate  biographies,  13  percent  relied  on 
the  ad,  3 1  percent  relied  on  the  adwatch,  and  4  percent  relied  on  the  newspaper 
objectivity  statement. 

A  final  explanation  that  may  be  offered  for  the  lack  of  significant  findings  for  the 
source  credibility  manipulation  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  given  the  theoretical 
framework  of  the  study.  The  adwatch  examined  in  this  study,  like  most  adwatches, 
conveys  a  negative  message  about  the  ad  it  is  evaluating  in  that  it  attacks  the  accuracy  of 


3  Of  the  221  subjects  who  were  included  in  this  analysis,  only  18  total  said  they  made 
their  voting  choice  based  on  the  newspaper's  objectivity.  Of  those  18,  13  were  low-need- 
for-cognition  subjects,  while  five  were  high-need-for-cognition  subjects. 
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the  claims  made  in  the  ad.  The  conclusion  in  both  the  low-quality  and  high-quality 
adwatches  is  that  the  Jake  Godbold  commercial  distorts  the  facts.  Previous  research  has 
found  that  source  credibility  is  a  less  important  determinant  of  persuasion  for  messages 
that  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  For  example,  Kanouse  (1984)  found  that  variance 
in  source  credibility  is  more  significant  in  moderating  positive  appeals  than  negative 
appeals  and  that  negative  messages  may  be  more  credible  than  positive  one.  With 
positive  messages,  audience  acceptance  of  the  advocacy  is  a  direct  function  of  source 
credibility  and  believability.  In  contrast,  source  credibility  appears  unrelated  to  message 
acceptance  for  negative  messages.  Therefore,  in  negative  communication  situations, 
untrustworthy  or  inexpert  sources  can  be  just  as  potent  as  highly  credible  sources 
(Weigold,  1993). 

This  final  suggestion  for  the  lack  of  source  credibility  findings  in  the  study  is 
consistent  with  the  ELM  and  has  significant  implications  for  adwatches.  As  content 
analyses  have  shown,  most  adwatches  critiquing  a  specific  ad  are  overwhelmingly 
negative  because  they  conclude  that  the  ad  is  misleading  or  false.  This  mainly  is  a 
function  of  the  fact  that  adwatches  tend  to  critique  attack  and  issue-oriented  ads  more 
than  positive  and  image-building  ads.  In  this  respect,  the  findings  of  this  study  might 
indicate  that  source  credibility  of  the  news  organization  producing  an  adwatch  might  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  adwatch  to  affect  voters'  attitudes. 
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Problems  and  Limitations 
The  Subjects 

An  experimental  design  was  selected  for  this  study  because  of  its  power  to 
explore  and  explain  relationships  between  variables.  The  design  was  fully  crossed  with 
random  assignment  to  treatment  conditions  to  ward  off  many  of  the  threats  to  internal 
validity  (Cook  &  Campbell,  1979).  External  validity,  defined  as  the  ability  to  generalize 
experimental  findings  beyond  conditions  in  a  particular  study,  is  more  problematic  in  this 
type  of  research.  The  subjects  used  in  this  study,  college  students,  are  not  representative 
of  all  U.S.  voters  who  might  be  exposed  to  adwatches.  In  fact,  they  might  not  even  be 
representative  of  all  college  students,  given  that  the  subjects  came  from  an  introductory 
advertising  class.  Subjects  also  were  offered  extra  credit  on  an  exam  to  participate  in  the 
study.  In  theory,  the  extra-credit  award  might  have  attracted  only  students  struggling  in 
the  class.    If  only  students  struggling  in  the  class  participated  in  the  study,  the  subjects 
might  not  even  represent  a  strong  cross  section  of  the  students  in  the  introductory 
advertising  class.  Therefore,  caution  should  be  urged  in  generalizing  the  findings  of  this 
study  to  other  populations.  The  strong  findings,  however,  suggest  relationships  that 
should  be  examined  with  other  subject  populations. 
The  Commercial 

Another  threat  to  external  validity  comes  from  the  stimulus  used  in  this 
experiment.  While  care  was  taken  to  assign  subjects  to  treatment  groups  randomly,  the 
commercial  was  not  randomly  selected.  While  the  researcher  viewed  the  commercial  as 


4  Most  instructors,  however,  argue  this  is  not  the  case.  Students  at  all  levels  of  class 
performance  tend  to  participate  in  extra-credit  opportunities. 
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typical  of  advertising  used  in  local  election  campaigns,  the  ad  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  type  of  political  advertising  that  adwatches  routinely  critique.  The  fact  that  The 
Florida  Times-Union  did  run  an  adwatch  on  the  commercial  used  in  the  ad  suggests  that 
the  research  was  replicating  a  "real-world"  situation.  In  addition,  the  content  analyses 
discussed  in  Chapter  II  suggested  that  most  adwatches  critique  negative  political 
commercials—or  attack  ads— the  type  of  commercial  used  in  this  study. 

This  study  also  tested  only  one  commercial  and  only  one  adwatch.    In  a  typical 
election  campaign,  voters  see  a  wide  array  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks  in  political 
advertising.  Exposing  subjects  to  several  commercials  and  several  adwatches  during  an 
experiment  might  produce  different  results. 
The  Media 

This  study  looked  only  at  a  televised  commercial  and  only  at  a  print  adwatch. 
Most  previous  adwatch  studies  have  examined  televised  commercials  critiqued  by 
televised  adwatches.  Only  one  other  study  to  date  (O' Sullivan  &  Geiger,  1995)  has 
examined  newspaper  adwatches.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the  results  obtained  in  this  study 
could  be  unique  to  newspaper  critiques  of  televised  ads.  The  results  may  not  hold  true  for 
televised  adwatches  or  even  for  newspaper  adwatches  of  non-televised  candidate 
advertising. 
The  Setting 

Experiments  have  been  criticized  because  of  the  artificiality  of  their  setting,  which 
also  can  threaten  the  ability  of  the  study  to  describe  the  "real  world."  In  this  experiment, 
subjects  watched  one  television  ad  in  a  large  university  classroom  and  then  were  told  to 
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read  a  newspaper  article  about  the  commercial.  Obviously,  this  does  not  replicate  how 
most  voters  are  exposed  to  political  advertising  and  adwatches.  In  the  "real  world," 
voters  see  the  same  political  advertisement  several  times  over  several  days.  One  ad  may 
be  run  several  times  within  a  limited  block  of  programming  on  one  evening.  Adwatches 
of  specific  commercials,  in  contrast,  are  published  or  broadcast  once  time.  This  study 
gave  exposure  to  adwatches  and  political  television  commercials  equal  footing. 

In  addition,  voters  typically  do  not  sit  down  and  read  an  adwatch  right  after 
viewing  an  ad.  If  they  read  an  adwatch  about  a  commercial,  it  may  be  only  after  several 
exposures  to  the  commercial.  Some  voters  actually  come  into  contact  with  an  adwatch 
critique  of  the  ad  before  they've  seen  the  actual  ad  being  reviewed  by  the  news 
organization.  And  most  likely,  many  voters  never  are  exposed  to  the  adwatch  at  all. 

Implications 
Despite  the  limitations  of  the  study,  the  findings  are  helpful  in  understanding  how 
exposure  to  adwatches  can  affect  attitudes  toward  the  political  commercials  they  are 
reviewing.  First  and  foremost,  the  results  suggest  that  adwatches  can  be  viewed  as 
persuasive  messages.  The  fact  that  exposure  to  an  adwatch  affected  subjects'  attitudes, 
even  in  a  laboratory  setting,  suggests  that  adwatches  can  influence  attitudes  toward 
candidate  messages  contained  in  a  commercial.  After  all,  if  no  effect  of  adwatch 
exposure  had  been  documented  in  a  highly  controlled  setting,  the  power  of  adwatches  to 
shape  attitudes  in  a  "real- world"  setting-- where  subjects  might  not  see  or  read  an  adwatch 
until  several  days  after  exposure  to  the  ad-would  be  highly  questionable.  The  results  of 
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the  experiment  suggest  that  adwatches  can  have  some  influence  on  voter  attitudes  toward 
a  commercial,  at  least  in  a  laboratory  setting. 

The  experimental  findings  also  suggest  that  adwatches  have  the  potential  to  work 
as  persuasive  messages  in  some  circumstances.  While  exposure  to  an  adwatch  appears  to 
make  subjects  more  critical  of  that  ad,  a  closer  look  at  the  results  indicates  that  this  effect 
is  not  uniform  among  all  subjects.  In  this  study,  exposure  to  an  adwatch  only  affected 
subjects  high  in  the  need  for  cognition.  Subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  held  the 
same  attitudes  toward  the  commercial  whether  they  were  exposed  to  an  adwatch  or  not. 

This  result  is  significant  for  two  reasons.  First,  journalists  say  adwatches  are 
designed  to  help  all  voters  make  sense  of  the  political  process.  But  some  journalists 
argue  that  adwatches  could  have  the  greatest  potential  to  help  voters  who  are  uninterested 
in  politics  or  who  are  unwilling  to  make  the  effort  to  examine  ad  claims  in  a  given 
election  (for  example,  see  Wolinsky  et  al.,  1991).  This  study  indicates  that  adwatches, 
even  in  a  controlled  laboratory  setting  where  subjects  are  exposed  to  messages  with  little 
distraction,  may  have  no  effect  on  the  uninterested  or  unmotivated  voter,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  low-need- for-cognition  subjects  held  exactly  the  same  attitudes  toward  the 
ad  whether  they  read  an  adwatch  or  not. 

Second,  while  the  results  indicate  that  adwatches  have  better  success  at 
influencing  voters  who  have  the  motivation  and  ability  to  process  information  about  the 
election,  these  may  be  the  voters  who  are  uninterested  in  seeking  out  adwatch  information 
in  making  voting  choices.  These  type  of  voters,  because  of  their  interest  in  elaborating  on 
issues  in  a  political  campaign,  might  feel  confident  in  their  ability  to  form  evaluations 
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about  a  commercial  without  the  help  of  the  news  media.  Therefore,  voters  high  in  the 
need  for  cognition,  or  similarly  highly  interested  in  a  race,  might  be  less  likely  than  voters 
low  in  the  need  for  cognition,  or  those  uninterested  in  a  race,  to  seek  out  or  pay  attention 
to  adwatches. 

To  test  whether  this  might  be  the  case,  a  measure  was  included  in  the  experiment. 
The  last  item  on  the  questionnaire  asked  subjects:  "How  likely  would  you  be  to  read  this 
type  of  article  in  the  newspaper  during  an  election  campaign?"  Subjects  could  choose 
from:  1)  Very  likely,  2)  Somewhat  likely,  3)  Not  at  all  likely.  As  suspected,  subjects  high 
in  the  need  for  cognition  said  they  would  be  less  likely  (M  =  1 .59)  to  read  an  adwatch 
than  subjects  low  in  the  need  for  cognition  (M  =  1 .84,  F(l ,96)  -  3.69,  p  <  .058).5 
Therefore,  it  could  be  suggested  that  the  type  of  voters  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
adwatches  might  be  least  likely  to  seek  them  out  and  attend  to  them  in  "real-world" 
settings. 

The  study  further  suggests  that  adwatch  influence  is  not  guaranteed  even  with 
high-need-for-cognition  subjects  who  actually  attend  to  an  adwatch.  The  results  for  the 
manipulation  of  argument  quality  show  that  high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were 
influenced  only  by  an  adwatch  if  the  argument  quality  presented  in  the  adwatch  was  high. 
This  finding  suggests  that  only  high-quality  adwatches  have  the  potential  to  influence 
attitudes  about  a  commercial  or  candidates.  The  implications  for  newspapers  publishing 


5  While  this  difference  is  only  approaching  significance,  a  more  sensitive  measure  might 
have  produced  significant  differences.  This  question  only  was  asked  of  the  123  subjects 
who  participated  in  the  experiment  during  March. 
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adwatches  are  clear:  For  adwatches  to  have  any  impact  on  any  part  of  the  audience,  they 
must  be  seen  as  being  of  high  quality  by  the  readers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  actual  adwatch  arguments  published  in 
The  Florida  Times-Union  as  a  critique  of  the  commercial  used  in  this  study  were 
examined  in  the  pilot  test  of  argument  quality  (see  Appendix  E  for  the  actual  adwatch  that 
reviewed  the  ad).  Each  of  the  arguments  that  actually  appeared  in  the  newspaper  scored 
nearer  to  the  low-quality  arguments  used  in  this  study  than  the  high-quality  arguments.  If 
the  Times-Union  adwatch  is  typical  of  adwatches  that  appear  in  local  newspapers,  it 
could  be  suggested  that  typical  newspaper  adwatches  might  not  affect  any  voter.  Low- 
need-for-cognition  subjects  were  not  affected  by  exposure  to  adwatches  in  general,  while 
high-need-for-cognition  subjects  were  influenced  only  by  a  high-argument-quality 
adwatch.  In  other  words,  a  low-quality  adwatch  might  not  be  worth  the  paper  it's  printed 
on. 

These  findings  have  much  to  offer  professional  journalists  as  they  gear  up  to 
cover  another  presidential  campaign  in  1996.  The  results  presented  above  might  paint  a 
grim  picture:  Adwatches  can  only  affect  the  attitudes  of  a  limited  number  of  voters  under 
limited  circumstances.  But  this  finding  only  tells  part  of  the  picture.  First,  adwatches 
may  have  impacts  in  the  political  arena  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  which  only 
examined  the  influence  adwatches  on  audience  attitudes  toward  the  specific 
advertisement  critiqued.  Exposure  to  adwatches  might  make  voters  view  the  importance 
of  political  advertising  in  general  differently,  change  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the 
media,  examine  the  electoral  process  in  a  new  light,  or  reconsider  their  own  role  in  a 
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democratic  society.  Adwatches  also  could  have  vast  influence  beyond  the  voters.  In 
addition  to  assisting  the  voters,  adwatches  are  designed  to  serve  as  checks  on  the 
candidates  and  their  campaign  staffs.  This  function  goes  to  the  heart  of  journalists'  role 
as  watchdogs.  As  one  television  newsman  said  of  adwatches:  "Our  coverage  is  keeping 
the  bastards  honest"  (Times  Mirror,  1993,  p.  3).    Obviously,  the  impact  of  the  "truth 
squads"  on  the  candidates  and  the  campaigns  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  Further 
research  could  examine  whether  adwatch  effects  were  more  powerful  with  the  political 
elites  than  the  average  voter. 

Viewed  in  a  more  positive  light,  the  findings  suggest  that  while  adwatches  might 
not  be  effective  in  helping  all  voters  more  critically  evaluate  an  ad,  the  features  might  be 
of  some  use  to  some  voters.  For  this  influence  to  occur,  the  arguments  rebutting  an  ad's 
claims  must  be  seen  as  being  of  high  quality.  Journalists  struggling  with  deadlines  and 
space  constraints  might  argue  that  producing  high-quality  adwatches  is  easier  said  than 
done.  While  researchers  have  the  luxury  of  pre-testing  arguments  to  come  up  with  high 
quality  arguments,  journalists  typically  have  only  a  few  hours—or  at  the  most  a  day—to 
produce  an  adwatch. 

One  suggestion  for  improving  the  chances  that  adwatches  produced  are  of  high 
quality  is  to  ensure  that  a  qualified  staff  writer  or  editor  be  placed  in  charge  of  adwatches. 
Adwatches,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  front  page  and  often  do  not  carry  a  byline,  may 
not  be  seen  as  the  most  glamorous  assignment  at  newspapers.  The  Florida  Times-Union. 


See  Chapter  I  for  the  full  quote. 
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for  example,  routinely  had  a  reporting  intern  compile  the  information  for  its  adwatches 
during  the  Godbold-Delaney  race. 

Adwatch  quality  also  might  better  be  ensured  by  turning  the  whole  function  over 
to  outside  experts.  One  Texas  television  station  during  the  1 990  races  hired  a  political 
science  professor  at  a  nearby  university  to  critique  political  commercials  (Wolinsky  et  al., 
1991).  The  standard  adwatch  feature  also  could  be  turned  over  to  the  competing  political 
parties,  with  each  party  receiving  a  limited  amount  of  time  or  space  to  critique  the  other's 
ads.  While  this  would  take  the  adwatches  out  of  the  hands  of  "objective"  journalists,  this 
study's  findings  suggest  that  the  credibility  of  the  source  producing  the  adwatch  might 
have  little  effect—if  any —on  the  ability  of  adwatches  to  influence  attitudes  about  the 
candidates  and  the  claims  they  make  televised  ads.  If  the  goal  of  journalists  is  to  help 
produce  more  informed  voters,  the  source  of  the  adwatch  information  should  be 
secondary  to  the  end  result  the  feature  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Providing  space  for  an  outside  "expert"  or  for  political  parties  to  critique 
campaign  ads  could  serve  the  same  function  as  current  adwatches  and  remove  journalists 
from  their  new  position  as  "referee  down  on  the  field,"  returning  them  to  the  booth  for 
color  commentary  (Rosenstiel,  1993,  p.  273).  Ironically,  inviting  partisan  commentators 
to  critique  ads  would  move  journalists  back  to  their  ideal  of  "objective"  coverage  of  a 
race  in  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  having  to  judge  claims  as  being  true  or  false.  An 
outside  voice  critiquing  ads  would  return  political  advertising  coverage  to  the  more 
traditional  function  of  journal  ism--to  show  as  many  perspectives  on  an  issue  or  event  as 
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possible,  allowing  the  audience  to  construct  their  own  "reality"  or  "truth"  from  the 
information  provided. 

To  compete  in  a  profit-driven  industry,  news  organizations  often  feel  pressure  to 
start  new  features,  play  new  roles,  and  offer  new  services  simply  to  keep  up  with  the 
competition.  As  a  result,  those  running  the  news  organizations  often  do  not  have  the 
luxury  to  reflect  on  the  changes  until  after  they  have  become  well  established,  at  which 
point  they  are  very  difficult  to  change.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  adwatches.  The 
features  were  introduced  in  1 990  by  a  limited  number  of  news  outlets,  which  received 
accolades  from  the  industry  and  outside  observers.  Many  other  outlets  took  notice  and 
followed  suit  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  Now,  four  years  after  adwatches 
became  a  well-established  feature  in  media  coverage  of  U.S.  elections,  journalists  should 
step  back  and  assess  the  feature.  The  results  of  this  research  suggest  two  lines  of  inquiry 
for  journalists  producing  adwatches.  First,  are  adwatches  worth  the  time,  resources,  and 
space  that  have  been  devoted  to  them  in  the  past?  This  study  indicates  that  adwatches 
affect  only  a  limited  number  of  voters  in  limited  circumstances.  Second,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  is  producing  adwatches  a  "proper"  role  for  the  press  to  play  in  elections? 
This  research  demonstrated  that  adwatches  could  have  a  function  very  similar  to  counter- 
attack advertising  in  helping  voters  reassess  claims  made  in  a  political  attack  ad.  This 
finding  might  indicate  that  campaign  journalism  has  moved  away  from  its  ideal  of 
"objective"  coverage  of  a  race. 
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Future  Research 

This  study  should  be  seen  as  only  one  small  step  of  the  many  needed  to 
understand  the  role  that  adwatches  play  in  shaping  attitudes  toward  candidates  and  their 
commercials.  In  analyzing  the  data  and  reviewing  the  results,  several  questions  emerged 
that  further  research  on  adwatch  effects  might  answer. 

First,  the  influence  of  adwatch  source  credibility  remains  a  question  mark.  More 
study  is  needed  to  examine  whether  the  source  credibility  manipulation  in  this  study  was 
simply  not  successful  or  whether  source  credibility  is  not  a  factor  in  evaluating  adwatch 
effects  in  general,  especially  when  the  messages  carried  by  the  adwatches  are  negative.  A 
study  examining  source  credibility  that  manipulated  the  message  in  the  adwatch  as  either 
positive  or  negative  might  help  lay  this  question  to  rest.  Source  credibility  also  might  be 
re-examined  through  a  manipulation  in  which  the  adwatch  is  said  to  come  from  either  an 
"objective"  news  organization  or  from  an  opposing  political  camp. 

The  candidate  evaluation  measure  also  should  be  re-evaluated  to  determine 
whether  the  findings  in  this  study  can  be  generalized.  To  re-test  candidate  evaluation,  a 
study  could  be  designed  in  which  subjects  are  shown  an  ad  with  the  sponsoring  candidate 
featured  prominently  or  one  in  which  the  sponsoring  candidate  is  not  pictured.  This  type 
of  research  could  shed  light  on  whether  subjects  hold  candidates  personally  responsible 
for  ad  claims  targeted  by  adwatches.  Further  study  using  the  candidate  evaluation 
measure  as  a  dependent  variable  might  indicate  whether  adwatches  affect  attitudes  about 
candidates  sponsoring  the  commercial  or  only  about  the  commercial  that  adwatches 
directly  critique. 
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The  theoretical  framework  used  in  this  study  also  might  prove  useful  in 
investigating  whether  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  are  enduring.  This  study  examined  the 
effect  of  an  adwatch  immediately  after  subjects  viewed  an  ad  and  read  an  adwatch.  This 
study  did  not  examine  whether  the  effects  of  adwatch  exposure  are  long-lasting  or 
fleeting.  Past  studies  using  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  have  suggested  that 
attitude  change  induced  via  the  central  route  tends  to  be  more  enduring.  Therefore,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  high-need- for-cognition  subjects  who  formed  attitudes  on  the  basis 
of  argument  quality  might  be  more  likely  to  hold  the  enduring  attitudes  toward  the 
commercial  (and  possibly  toward  the  candidate).  Research  re-testing  subjects  several 
times  over  a  longer  period  after  exposure  to  adwatches  would  be  especially  useful  in 
answering  examining  the  long-term  effects  of  adwatches. 

An  even  more  interesting  question,  in  light  of  the  type  of  communication  being 
studied,  is  whether  central-route  processing  of  adwatch  information  is  more  predictive  of 
future  behavior,  as  the  ELM  suggests.  In  political  campaigns,  favorable  or  unfavorable 
attitudes  about  a  candidate  are  of  no  consequence  if  they  do  not  translate  into  votes.  A 
study  examining  adwatch  exposure  in  an  on-going  political  contest  might  be  the  best 
route  in  which  to  pursue  this  research  question.  Experimental  manipulations,  however, 
might  be  less  successful  in  an  on-going  campaign  in  which  subjects  are  constantly 
bombarded  with  other  political  communications  outside  of  a  laboratory  setting. 

While  this  study  examined  need  for  cognition,  many  ELM  studies  have  used 
involvement  as  the  variable  moderating  the  route  in  which  information  will  be  processed. 
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An  on-going  campaign  might  provide  the  perfect  venue  for  future  studies  examining  the 
role  of  involvement  as  a  moderator  in  elaboration  on  adwatch  argument  quality. 

The  current  research  begins  to  shed  light  not  just  on  whether  adwatches  affect 
attitudes  toward  political  commercials  but  also  the  factors  that  influence  whether  attitude 
change  occurs.  The  study  produced  some  findings  not  found  in  previous  adwatch 
research.  First,  exposure  to  an  adwatch  appears  to  affect  attitudes  only  of  high-need- for- 
cognition  voters,  while  low-need-for-cognition  voters  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  a  news 
organization's  critical  evaluation  of  an  ad.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  adwatches  on  high- 
need-for-cognition  subjects  is  not  absolute.  Only  high-quality  adwatches  seem  to  work  as 
journalists  say  they  are  intended—that  is  to  make  voters  more  critical  of  false  or 
misleading  ad  claims.  This  study's  application  of  a  persuasion  theory,  the  ELM,  to 
adwatch  effects  research  clears  a  new  path  for  study  that  shows  great  promise  in  helping 
journalists,  voters,  and  researchers  understand  the  influence  of  this  emerging  form  of 
political  communication. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  TURN  THIS  PAGE 
UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  READ  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS 

INFORMED  CONSENT 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida.  As  part  of  my  dissertation  research,  I 
am  gathering  data  from  individuals  on  political  advertising. 

You  are  invited  to  participate  in  a  study  on  political  advertising.  Your  participation  is 
voluntary  and  is  important  in  helping  me  evaluate  the  ads.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  Your  instructor  has  agreed  to  give  you  two  points  extra 
credit  toward  one  of  your  class  exams  for  your  participation    However,  you  will  not  receive 
financial  compensation  for  your  participation.  This  experiment  should  take  no  more  than  25 
minutes. 

At  places  in  the  questionnaire,  you  will  be  asked  to  write  the  last  six  digits  of  your  social 
security  number  along  with  your  first  and  middle  initials.  The  numbers  will  be  torn  off  the 
questionnaire  once  I  have  finished,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  link  your  answers  to  you.  Your 
confidentiality  is  assured. 

If  at  any  time  while  you  are  involved  in  this  study  you  wish  to  stop,  you  may  do  so    You 
are  under  no  obligation  to  continue.  If  you  would  like  any  additional  information,  please  contact: 
Dr.  Michael  Weigold,  who  is  supervising  this  study,  2018  Weimer,  phone  392-8199. 

Please  complete  this  portion: 

I  have  read  and  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description.  I  agree  to  participate  in  the  study  as 
outlined  above. 


participant's  signature 


participant's  printed  name 


date 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP    PLEASE  REMOVE  THIS  SHEET  FROM  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  GIVE  BOTH  TO  ONE  OF  THE  ASSISTANTS  WHEN  YOU  ARE 

FINISHED. 


Approved  by  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  for  use  through  February  21, 1997 
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APPENDIX  B 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  CANDIDATES 


John  Delanev 

Age:  38. 

Family:  Married  with  two  daughters 
and  one  son. 

Education:  J.D.  from  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, B.A.  in  history  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Florida. 
Occupation:  Attorney. 
Military  Experience:  None. 
Government  Experience:    General 
counsel,  1993-1994;  chief  of  staff, 
Mayor's  Office,  1992-1993;  general 
counsel,  1991-1992;  chief  assistant 
state  attorney,  1986-1991;  other  State 
Attorney's  Office  positions,  1986-1991. 
Net  worth:  $273,267. 
Campaign  Slogan:  "A  fresh  start  for 
Jacksonville." 

Favorite  Book:  The  Bible,  because  he 
said  it  is  comforting  to  him  and  he  said 
he  always  finds  something  new  in  it. 
Heroes/Role  Models:  His  parents. 
Delaney  said  Jim  and  Mary  Anne 
Delaney  are  just  good  people.  He  said 
raising  kids  is  tough  and  his  parents  did 
a  good  job. 


Jake  Godbold 

Age:  60. 

Family:  Married  with  one  son  and  one 
grandchild. 

Education:  B.S.  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  University  of  North 
Florida. 

Occupation:  Owner-operator,  Gate- 
way Chemicals. 

Military  Experience:  U.S.  Army,  Ko- 
rean War  veteran. 

Government  Experience:  City  Coun- 
cil, 1967-1979  (City  Council  president 
twice);  mayor  1979-1986. 
Net  Worth:  $545,031. 
Campaign  Slogan:  "I  Can  Get  it 
Done." 

Favorite  Book:  One  Brief  Shining 
Moment  by  William  Manchester. 
Godbold  said  it  was  very  inspiring. 
Heroes/Role  Models:  Godbold  said  he 
admires  his  father  because  he  was  a 
poor  guy  who  worked  hard  and  was 
wise  and  kind.  Godbold  also  mentioned 
his  coach  at  Jackson  High  School,  Mike 
Howsier,  because  he  was  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian and  well-respected. 
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APPENDIX  C 
TEXT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  USED  AS  STIMULUS 


Text  of  Jake  Godbold's  television  ad: 

Announcer: 

It's  sad,  John  Delaney's  negative  attacks  distort  the  facts  .  .  . 

Woman's  voice: 

...  added  2,000  bureaucrats  ... 

Announcer: 

Jake  Godbold  actually  cut  600  city  workers.  But  John  Delaney  distorts  even  more 
by  trying  to  hide  his  own  record.   See  for  yourself... 

John  Delaney: 

We  need  a  new  Jacksonville,  we  need  a  new  fresh  start. 

Announcer: 

Actually,  John  Delaney  has  been  Ed  Austin's  assistant  for  15  years,  taken  25  pay 
raises    His  $  1 20,000  salary  is  more  than  even  the  mayor  makes. 

John  Delaney 

As  chief  assistant  state  attorney,  I've  sent  thousands  of  criminals  to  prison. 

Announcer: 

Delaney  worked  as  assistant  state  attorney  while  82  percent  of  homicide  cases 
were  plea  bargained.  82  percent ...  plea  bargained. 

John  Delaney: 

Aid  whenever  I've  run  a  department  or  division,  we  have  managed  it  tightly  .  .  . 

Announcer: 

As  city  attorney,  Delaney  gave  away  contracts  to  friends  and  increased  his  own 
budget  by  $  1  4  million.  John  Delaney.  First  a  negative  campaign.  Now  not  even 

telling  us  the  truth  about  himself. 
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APPENDIX  D 
HIGH-QUALITY  ADWATCH  USED  AS  STIMULUS 


4B 


Jacksonville  Gazette,  Thursc 


Political  Ad  Check 


By  JANE  SHELLY 
Gazette  Staff 

Candidate:  Jake  Godbold 
Race:  Mayor's 

Type  of  ad:  60-second  television 
commercial 

Date  aired:  Began  airing  Wednes- 
day 
What  it  says: 

The  ad  criticizes  John  Delaney 
for  distorting  his  record.  "John 
Delaney.  First  a  negative  cam- 
paign, now  not  even  telling  us  the 
truth  about  himself."  The  ad  shows 
Delaney  talking  about  his  tight 
management  style  then  counters 
that  Delaney  increased  his  budget 
as  city  attorney  by  $1.4  million. 

The  ad  also  points  out  that 
Delaney  has  accepted  25  pay  raises 
as  general  counsel  and  his  $120,000 
salary  as  city  is  more  than  the 


mayor  makes.  The  spot  also  attacks 
Delaney's  assertion  that  he's  sent  thou- 
sands of  criminals  to  prison.  "Delaney 
worked  as  assistant  state  attorney 
while  82  percent  of  homicide  cases 
were  plea  bargained,"  the  ad  says. 
What's  the  truth?: 

The  $1.4  million  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  budget  represented 
a  3.5  percent  increase.  During  the 
same  period,  the  budgets  of  other 
city  departments  increased  an  av- 
erage of  7.9  percent,  indicating  that 
Delaney  held  costs  in  check  better 
than  other  officials. 
The  percentage  quoted  in  the  ad  for 
plea  bargains  is  correct.  But  the 
national  average  for  plea  bargains 
is  91  percent;  Florida's  82  percent 
is  the  third  lowest  in  the  nation. 
Delaney's  $120,000  salary  is  consistent 
with  what  general  counsels  for 
other  cities  the  same  size  as  Jack- 
sonville are  paid. 


Florida  State  student's  trial  begins 


By  ADAM  YEOMANS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

TALLAHASSEE  — 
A  university  student  shot  and 
paralyzed  after  a  minor  traf- 
fic dispute  is  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses being  called  to  testify 


against  his  accused  assail- 
ant, who  went  on  trial  Tues- 
day. 

Steven  Schultz,  25, 
was  shot  after  he  pulled  in 
front  of  another  car  along  a 
busy  thoroughfare  lined 
with  bars  and  restaurants 


near  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity campus  in  October 
1994. 

The  street  was 
bumper-to-bumper  with  stu- 
dents celebrating  homecom- 
ing for  nearby  Florida  A&M. 

"What  began  as  a  day 
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APPENDIX  D  (CONT.) 
LOW-QUALITY  ADWATCH  USED  AS  STIMULUS 
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Political  Ad  Check 


By  JANE  SHELLY 
Gazette  Staff 

Candidate:  Jake  Godbold 
Race:  Mayor's 

Type  of  ad:  60-second  television 
commercial 

Date  aired:  Began  airing  Wednes- 
day 
What  it  says: 

The  ad  criticizes  John  Delaney 
for  distorting  his  record.  "John 
Delaney.  First  a  negative  cam- 
paign, now  not  even  telling  us  the 
truth  about  himself."  The  ad  shows 
Delaney  talking  about  his  tight 
management  style  then  counters 
that  Delaney  increased  his  budget 
as  city  attorney  by  $1.4  million. 

The  ad  also  points  out  that 
Delaney  has  accepted  25  pay  raises 
as  general  counsel  and  his  $120,000 
salary  as  city  is  more  than  the 


mayor  makes.  The  spot  also  attacks 
Delaney's  assertion  that  he's  sent  thou- 
sands of  criminals  to  prison.  "Delaney 
worked  as  assistant  state  attorney 
while  82  percent  of  homicide  cases 
were  plea  bargained,"  the  ad  says. 
What's  the  truth?: 

While  Delaney  did  increase  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  budget  by  $1.4  mil- 
lion, the  department's  budget  is 
such  a  small  amount  of  the  entire 
city  budget  that  increases  don't 
really  register  on  Jacksonville's  fi- 
nances. 
The  percentage  quoted  for  plea  bar- 
gains is  correct.  But  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  decisions  about  plea 
bargains  were  made  by  the  state 
attorney;  the  assistant  state  attor- 
ney has  little  say  in  plea  bargains  . 
Delaney  did  accept  25  pay  raises.  But 
while  Delaney  is  paid  more  than 
the  mayor,  he  is  paid  $10,000  less 
than  the  governor  of  Florida. 


Florida  State  student's  trial  begins 


By  ADAM  YEOMANS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

TALLAHASSEE  — 
A  university  student  shot  and 
paralyzed  after  a  minor  traf- 
fic dispute  is  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses being  called  to  testify 


against  his  accused  assail- 
ant, who  went  on  trial  Tues- 
day. 

Steven  Schultz,  25, 
was  shot  after  he  pulled  in 
front  of  another  car  along  a 
busy  thoroughfare  lined 
with  bars  and  restaurants 


near  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity campus  in  October 
1994. 

The  street  was 
bumper-to-bumper  with  stu- 
dents celebrating  homecom- 
ing for  nearby  Florida  A&M. 

"What  began  as  a  day 
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APPENDIX  E 
THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-!  INION  ADWATCH 


wta^r^i 


£r£**-  '  /?-*-+<~tt    ^Tu^y^ 


Political  ad  check 


Candidate: 
Jake  Godbold 


Mayor 

Last  weekend 

The  minute-long  television  commerciaLsays  John 
Delane/s  television  ad  distorted  the  truth  by 
implying  Godbold  and  Tommy  Hazouri  added  2,000 
bureaucrats  to  the  city's  payroll  Godbold  also 
criticizes  Oelaney  for  accepting  25  pay  raises  and 
a  $120,000  salary  that's  "even  more  than  the 
mayor  makes."  The  ad  also  says  Delaney  gave 
away  contracts  to  friends  while  his  budget  rose 
$1.4  million. 

dUuf. ik. truth?-  ^^^im^' f<^:':'^~-  *'---■  •;"" ;" 

■  The  number  of  full-time  city  employees  during 
Godbold's  two  terms  as  mayor  only  rose  43 
positions,  but  during  the  same  time  the  number  of 
part-time  hours  used  by  the  city  government  rose 
1,104,144.  Delaney  says  those  part-time  hours  are 
the  equivalent  of  505  full-time  positions. 

■  Delaney  did  accept  25  pay  raises  ana  did  make 
more  than  the  mayor  as  general  counsel,  but 
Godbold  has  said  that  he  also  never  turned  down  a 
pay  raise  while  in  public  office.  In  his  last  year  in 
office,  Godbold's  general  counsel  made  $59,582 
while  he  made  $69,384. 

■  As  general  counsel,  Delaney  sought  City 
Council  approval  for  legal  contracts  that  went  to 
former  general  counsel  Chuck  Arnold.  The  council 
approved  Arnold's  work  on  the  cases  he  had 
handled  while  in  office. 

■  $1 .17  million  of  the  $1 .4  million  budget  increase 
the  ad  refers  to  includeo  departmental  reserve 
funds  Delaney  turned  over  to  the  general  fund  for 
use  in  balancing  the  city's  budget. 


—  K»r»»n  l»«y/«t»r 
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APPENDIX  F 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Political  Advertising 

Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  study  of  political  advertising.  Before  we  begin,  we  'd  like  to  get 
some  information  about  you.  First,  we  need  an  ID  number. 


□  □□□ 


Please  enter  the  LAST  four  digits  of  your  Social  Security  number 

□  n 

What  is  your  major?  LJ  Advertising  LJ  Journalism 

LJ  Telecommunications       LJ  Public  Relations 
□  Other 

Are  you:  LJ  Male  OR    □  Female  ? 

What  is  your  age?  

Which  best  describes  your  political  views:     Q  Very  Liberal  LJ  Moderate  Conservative 

LJ  Liberal  LI  Conservative 

LI  Moderate  Liberal  LI  Very  Conservative 

□  Middle  of  the  Road 

Which  party  do  you  most  often  vote  for?       LJ  Democrat  LI  Independent 

□  Republican  CJ  Other 

Please  think  about  newspapers  that  you  are  familiar  with.  Now  check  the  box  in  each  line 
below  that  describes  how  you  think  those  newspapers  rate.  Boxes  "I "  and  "7"  indicate  very  strong 
feelings;  boxes  "2  "  and  "6  "  indicate  strong  feelings;  boxes  "3  "  and  "5  "  represent  fairly  weak  feelings; 
and  box  "4  "  indicates  that  you  are  undecided 

Most  newspapers:        12     3      4      5      6     7 

Are  unfair    □□□□□□    □  Are  fair 
Are  biased    Q    □    □    Q    Q    Ll    Q  Are  unbiased 
Don't  tell  the  whole  story    □□□□□□    □  Tell  the  whole  story 
Are  inaccurate  LJ    CJ    LJ    CJ    G    LJ    GJ  Are  accurate 
Do  not  separate  fact  and  opinion  CJ    Q    CJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    Q  Separate  fact  and  opinion 
Have  poorly  trained  reporters  LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ  Have  well  trained  reporters 
Are  liberal  □    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    Q  Are  conservative 
Support  Democrats  □    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    CJ    LJ  Support  Republicans 
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Please  respond  to  the  following  statements: 

Check  the  box  that  best  describes  you.  Very      j^  ^^  NeMer    ^  ^^    Vtry 

strongly  disagree  agree  nor  agree    strongly 

I  like  tasks  that  require  little  thought  once  I've  learned    d""*™*  auagree  agree 

them.  □□□□□□□ 

I  prefer  to  think  about  small  daily  projects  instead  of      n       r— i       r~i       n       r~i      n       n 
long-term  projects.  U        U        U        U        U      U       Q 

I  really  enjoy  a  task  that  involves  coming  up  with  new     r—|        r-k        |—|        r-|        i—|      r-k        r- . 
solutions  and  problems.  "-J        LJ        LJ        U        U      U        LI 

I  don't  like  to  have  the  responsibility  of  handling  fj        |~~|        r~|        |~|        r~|      r~|        r~| 

situations  that  require  a  lot  of  thinking.  ~ 

The  idea  of  relying  on  thought  to  make  my  way  to  the     G       Q       Q       Q       D      G       G 
top  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

I  prefer  complex  problems  to  simple  problems.  Q        I— 1        Q        Q        Q      Q        Q 

I  think  only  as  hard  as  1  have  to.  »-».■-%.■-*.«.«..—        ,-, 

□        □□□□□□ 

I  prefer  to  just  let  things  happen  rather  than  trying  to       Hi       I-.       I-.       r~i       I-!      r~i       Pi 
understand  why  they  turned  out  that  way.  •J       LJ       LJ       LJ       LJ      LJ       LJ 

The  notion  of  thinking  abstractly  is  not  appealing  to  me.  Q       pj       pj       r— |       [— |     r~|       r-j 

I  would  rather  do  something  that  requires  little  thought    Q        Q       Q       Q        Q      G        Q 
than  something  that  challenges  my  thinking  abilities. 

Thinking  is  not  my  idea  of  fun.  □□□□□□□ 

1  find  satisfaction  in  deliberating  hard  and  for  long  hours.UI       U       U       U       U      U       U 

I  prefer  my  life  to  be  filled  with  puzzles  that  I  must 
solve. 


□        □□□□□□ 


I  try  to  anticipate  and  avoid  situations  where  there  is  a     r- 1        r— |        r— |        r— |        I-!      P.        P| 
likely  chance  that  I  will  have  to  think  in  depth. 

Simply  knowing  the  answer  rather  than  U       U       U       Q       G      U       G 

understanding  the  reasons  for  the  answer  to  a 
problem  is  fine  with  me. 
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For  the  following  statements,  check  the  box  that  best  describes  how  often  you: 


Talk  with  my  friends  or  family  about  politics. 

Never       Rarely    Sometime*  Oftea 

□  □  □  □ 

Vote  in  elections  in  which  I  am  an  eligible  voter. 

Never       Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea 

□  □             □  □ 
Work  for  a  campaign  by  doing  things  like  distributing  information  or  making  phone  calls. 

Never       Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea      Always 

□  □  □  □ 
Contribute  money  to  a  candidate's  campaign. 

Never      Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea 

□  □  □  □ 
Wear  a  button  or  put  a  bumper  sticker  on  my  car  showing  my  support  of  a  candidate. 

Never       Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea      Always 

□  □  □  □  □ 

Write  a  lawmaker  to  express  my  views  on  an  issue. 

Never      Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea 

□  □ 


Always 

□ 


Always 

□ 


□ 
Always 

Q 


□      □ 

Watch  television  news  about  politics. 

Never       Rarely 


Always 

□ 


□ 


□ 


Sometimes   Often 

□  □ 


Watch  political  debates. 


Sometimes   Oftea 

U  □ 


Never       Rarely 

>_l         u 

Read  a  political  stories  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Never       Rarely    Sometimes   Oftea 

□         Q 

Attend  political  rallies  or  events. 

Never       Rarely 

Q         LI 

Pay  attention  to  political  advertising  on  TV 

Never       Rarely    Sometimes  Oftea 

□  □  □  □ 


□  □ 

Sometimes    Often 

□      u 


Always 
□ 

Always 

□ 

Always 

□ 

Always 

G 


Always 

Q 


Are  you  □  registered  to  vote         OR      G  not  registered  to  vote? 
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The  Election: 

This  section  gives  you  background  on  the  election  for  which  the  political  commercial  has 
been  created.  Please  read  this  information  carefully.  commercial  has 

S^£5^  eTo^"18  IT  may°r  7"  CUfrent  -^  «  AUS«'"-  has  *—  «*  ^  run 


/o/j/i  Delaney 

Age:  38. 

Family:  Married  with  two  daughters 
and  one  son. 

Education:  J  D.  from  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, B.A.  in  history  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Florida. 
Occupation:  Attorney. 
Military  Experience:.  None. 
Government  Experience:    General 
counsel,  1993-1994;  chief  of  staff, 
Mayor's  Office,  1992-1993;  general 
counsel,  1991-1992;  chief  assistant 
state  attorney,  1986-1991;  other  State 
Attorney's  Office  positions,  1 986-1 99 1 . 
Net  worth:  $273,267. 
Campaign  Slogan:  "A  fresh  start  for 
Jacksonville." 

Favorite  Book:  The  Bible,  because  he 
said  it  is  comforting  to  him  and  he  said 
he  always  finds  something  new  in  it. 
Heroes/Role  Models:  His  parents. 
Delaney  said  Jim  and  Mary  Anne 
Delaney  are  just  good  people.  He  said 
raising  kids  is  tough  and  his  parents  did 
a  good  job. 


Jake  Godbold 

Age:  60. 

Family:  Married  with  one  son  and  one 
grandchild. 

Education:  B.S.  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  University  of  North 
Florida. 

Occupation:  Owner-operator,  Gate- 
way Chemicals. 

Military  Experience:  U.S.  Army,  Ko- 
rean War  veteran. 

Government  Experience:  City  Coun- 
cil, 1967-1979  (City  Council  president 
twice);  mayor  1979-1986. 
Net  Worth:  $545,031. 
Campaign  Slogan:  "I  Can  Get  it 
Done." 

Favorite  Book:  One  Brief  Shining 
Moment  by  William  Manchester. 
Godbold  said  it  was  very  inspiring. 
Heroes/Role  Models:  Godbold  said  he 
admires  his  father  because  he  was  a 
poor  guy  who  worked  hard  and  was 
wise  and  kind  Godbold  also  mentioned 
his  coach  at  Jackson  High  School,  Mike 
Howsier,  because  he  was  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian and  well-respected. 


STOP! 

Wok  here  until  everyone  has  finished.  In  a  minute  you  will  see  an  ad 
that  Jake  Godbold  ran  in  response  to  claims  made  by  John  Delanev 
DO  NOT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  YOU  HA  VE  SEEN  THE  AD. 
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Reviewing  the  Ad 

After  the  ad  you  just  saw  was  broadcast,  the  local  newspaper  printed  the  following  story 
reviewing  the  claims  made  in  the  Jake  Godbold  ad.  The  information  was  compiled  by  a 
reporter  at  the  paper. 

Please  read  the  information  carefully. 


6B 


Jacksonville  Gazette,  Thursday  February  15,  1996 


Political  Ad  Check 


By  JANE  SHELLY 
Gazette  Staff 

Candidate:  Jake  Godbold 
Race:  Mayor's 

Type  of  ad:  60-second  television 
commercial 

Date  aired:  Began  airing  Wednes- 
day 
What  it  say.s: 

The  ad  criticizes  John  Delaney 
for  distorting  his  record.  "John 
Delaney.  First  a  negative  cam- 
paign, now  not  even  telling  us  the 
truth  about  himself."  The  ad  shows 
Delaney  talking  about  his  tight 
management  style  then  counters 
that  Delaney  increased  his  budget 
as  city  attorney  by  $1.4  million. 

The  ad  also  points  out  that 
Delaney  has  accepted  25  pay  raises 
as  general  counsel  and  his  $120,000 
salary  as  city  is  more  than  the 


mayor  makes.  The  spot  also  attacks 
Delaney's  assertion  that  he's  sent  thou- 
sands of  criminals  to  prison.  "Delaney 
worked  as  assistant  state  attorney 
while  82  percent  of  homicide  cases 
were  plea  bargained,"  the  ad  says. 
What's  the  truth?: 

The  $1.4  million  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  budget  represented 
a  3.5  percent  increase.  During  the 
same  period,  the  budgets  of  other 
city  departments  increased  an  av- 
erage of  7.9  percent,  indicating  that 
Delaney  held  costs  in  check  better 
than  other  officials. 
The  percentage  quoted  in  the  ad  for 
plea  bargains  is  correct.  But  the 
national  average  for  plea  bargains 
is  91  percent;  Florida's  82  percent 
is  the  third  lowest  in  the  nation. 
Delaney's  $120,000  salary  is  consistent 
with  what  general  counsels  for 
other  cities  the  same  size  as  Jack- 
sonville are  paid. 


Florida  State  student's  trial  begins 


By  ADAM  YEOMANS 
Associated  Press  Writer 

TALLAHASSEE  — 
A  university  student  shot  and 
paralyzed  alter  a  minor  traf- 
fic dispute  is  one  of  the  wit- 


against  his  accused  assail- 
ant, who  went  on  trial  Tues- 
day. 

Steven  Schultz,  25, 
was  shot  after  he  pulled  in 
front  of  another  car  along  a 
busy  thoroughfare  lined 

with  Hare  anH   rrstaitrantc 


near  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity campus  in  October 
1994. 

The  street  was 
bumper-to-bumper  with  stu- 
dents celebrating  homecom- 
ing for  nearby  Florida  A&M. 


Woman,  19 
mystery  1-1 


The  Associated  Press 

LIVE  OAK  —  Police 
have  no  suspects  and  have  no 
idea  what  prompted  a  shoot- 
ing on  Interstate  10  in 
Suwannee  County  that  left  a 
Jacksonville  woman  dead. 

The  shooting  came  at 
about  12:30  a.m.  Tuesday  as 
Christopher  and  Dana 
Hollbrook  where  driving 
home  to  Jacksonville  from 
Pcnsacola.  Christopher 
Hollbrook,  stationed  at  Jack- 


sonville Na% 
has  been  t 
Pensacola,  i 
spent  the  W' 
for  an  apartr 

About 
Live  Oak,  t\ 
in  a  white  I 
with  a  black 
the  interstate 
fired  twice  a 
car,  police  st 

A  bull 
Hollbrook,  1 
Hollbrook  v\ 
dead  at  abi 


Beached  whale  se 


The  Associated  Press 

SAVANNAH,  Ga.— A 
beached  pygmy  killer  whale 
got  itself  a  Florida  vacation 
when  it  was  rescued  and 
trucked  Wednesday  to  a  ma- 
rine recovery  tank. 

The  small,  gray  whale 

-  about  seven  feet  long  and 
weighing  about  250  pounds 

-  beached  itself  Saturday  on 
Sapelo  Island,  said  Mike  Har- 


ris, a  wildJift 
the  Georgia 
Natural  Reso 

The  wl 
into  a  boat,  I 
mainland  ant 
truck  to  Mat 
Augustine,  tl 
ity  with  a  tar 
whale  could 
care,  Harris 

Hesak 
recovering. 

Pygmy 
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Now  we'd  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  the  commercial  you  just  saw. 

— b  '  " 

Check  one  box  on  each  line  below  that  describes  how  you  think  the  ad  rates.  Boxes  "1 "  and  "7  " 
indicate  very  strongfeelings;  boxes  "2  "  and  "6  "  indicate  strong  feelings;  boxes  "3  "  and  "5  "  represent 
fairly  weak  feelings;  and  box  "4"  indicates  that  you  are  undecided 

The  commercial  is: 

12     3      4      5      6     7 

Unbelievable  □    □    □    □    □    □    □  Believable 

Untrustworthy  □    LJ    LI    LJ    LI    LI    Ql  Trustworthy 

Not  convincing  UJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ    LJ  Convincing 

Not  credible  □□□□□□□  Credible 

Unreasonable  □    □    □    □    □    □    □  Reasonable 

Deceptive  □□□□□□□  Truthful 

Questionable  □    □    □    □    □    □    □  Unquestionable 

Inconclusive  LJ    LJ    LJ    LI    LJ    LJ    LJ  Conclusive 

Unethical  □    □    LJ    [  J    LI    □    □  Ethical 

Inaccurate  LI    Li    LI    LJ    LI    LI    01  Accurate 


Based  on  the  information  you  've  received  today,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
candidate  who  sponsored  the  ad,  Jake  Godbold?  Check  the  box  in  each  line  that  best 

represents  your  views. 

12     3     4     5      6     7 

Incompetent  LI    LJ    LI    Q    LI    LI    LI  Competent 
WeakQ    □    □    □    □    □    □  Strong 
DumbD    □    □    □    □    □    □  Smart 
Unqualified  □    LI    □    LI    □    □    □  Qualified 
Cannot  be  trusted  LJ    LJ    □    LI    Q    □    LJ  Can  be  trusted 
Unethical  □□□□□□□  Ethical 
Unfriendly  □□□□□□□  Friendly 
Irrational  □□□□□□□  Rational 
Unappealing  □□□□□□    LI  Appealing 
Inexperienced  □□□□□□□  Experienced 
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A  few  final  questions  about  the  television  commercial  you  just  saw: 

When  you  were  reading  the  newspaper  story  about  the  Godbold  commercial,  what 
were  you  thinking  about  the  commercial  and  the  story?  Please  write  out  as  much  as  you 
can  think  of.  Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  if  you  need  more  space. 


If  the  election  were  held  tomorrow  and  you  were  eligible  to  vote,  which  statement  best  describes 

how  you  would  vote?  Check  one  box  only 

Q  Would  definitely  vote  for  John  Delaney 

Q|  Would  probably  vote  for  John  Delaney 

Q  Still  undecided:  Support  John  Delaney  and  Jake  Godbold  equally. 

LJ  Would  probably  vote  for  Jake  Godbold 

(J  Would  definitely  vote  for  Jake  Godbold 

Q  I  would  not  vote  in  this  election. 

Which  information  most  helped  you  decide  how  to  vote  in  the  election?  Check  one  box  only 
Q|  Biographical  information  about  the  candidates  in  the  box 
Q  Information  contained  in  Godbold's  television  commercial 
LJ  Information  contained  in  the  newspaper  story  about  the  ad 
[J  Information  provided  about  the  newspaper's  objectivity 

Please  explain  why  you  chose  to  vote  the  way  you  indicated  above: 
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Had  you  heard  of  John  Delaney  OR  Jake  Godbold  before  participating  in  this  study  today? 

No  □ 
Yes  □ 

If  YES,  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  candidates? 


Liked 

Liked 

No 

Disliked 

Disliked 

Very  Much 

Opinion 

Very  Much 

John  Delaney: 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Jake  Godbold: 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Please  think  back  to  the  information  you  were  given  in  the  newspaper  article  about  the 
Godbold  commercial 

Based  on  information  that  you  were  given  about  the  newspaper's  objectivity,  would  you  say  the  newspaper 
would  be  likely  to:  (check  one  box) 

LA  Support  Godbold  LJ  Be  neutral  Q  Support  John  Delaney 

The  arguments  presented  in  the  newspaper  article  to  refute  Jake  Godbold' s  claims  were:  Check  one  box  in  each 


row. 


1        2       3      4       5      6 
Weak 


..-_  □□□□□□□  Strong 

Unconvincing  G    G    LJ    Q    L3    G    Q  Convincing 

Irrational  □□□□□□□  Rational 

Not  believable  □□□□□□□  Believable 

How  useful  was  the  newspaper  article  about  the  ad  in  helping  you  evaluate  the  candidates? 
LJ  Very  useful  L_J  Somewhat  useful  f_J  Not  useful  at  all 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  read  this  type  of  article  in  the  newspaper  during  an  election  campaign? 
LJ  Very  likely  Q  Somewhat  likely  Q  Not  at  all  likely 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation  in  this  study.  Please  take  your  form  to 

one  of  the  administrators  to  be  turned  in.  The  administrator  will  cheek  to  make  sure  you 

filled  In  all  of  the  requested  information,  then  add  your  name  to  the 

extra-credit  list  for  your  Instructor. 
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Subjects  in  the  no-adwatch  control  were  presented  with  the  following  information 
instead  of  an  adwatch.  Tlie  information  was  presented  in  the  same  format  as  the 
newspaper  page  shown  to  other  subjects. 


Editor's  note:  As  part  of  the  Gazette's  election  coverage,  we  periodically  publish  the  text  of 
political  commercials. 

Candidate:  Jake  Godbold 

Race:  Mayor's 

Type  of  ad:  30-second  television  commercial 

Date  aired:  Began  airing  Wednesday 

Text  of  the  ad: 

Announcer:  If  s  sad.  John  Delaney's  negative  attacks  distort  the  facts... 

Woman's  voice:  ...added  2,000  bureaucrats... 

Announcer:  Jake  Godbold  actually  cut  600  city  workers.  But  John  Delaney  distorts  even 
more  by  trying  to  hide  his  own  record.  See  for  yourself. 

John  Delaney:  "We  need  a  new  Jacksonville,  we  need  a  new  fresh  start." 

Announcer:  Actually,  John  Delaney  has  been  Ed  Austin's  assistant  for  15  years,  taken  25 
pay  raises.  His  $120,000  salary  is  more  than  even  the  mayor  makes. 

John  Delaney:  "As  chief  assistant  state  attorney,  I've  sent  thousands  of  criminals  to  prison." 

Announcer:  Delaney  worked  as  assistant  state  attorney  while  82  percent  of  homicide  cases 
were  plea  bargained.  82  percent ...  plea  bargained. 

John  Delaney:  "And  whenever  I've  run  a  department  or  division,  we  have  managed  it 
tightly..." 

Announcer:  As  city  attorney,  Delaney  gave  away  contracts  to  friends  and  increased  his  own 
budget  by  $1 .4  million.  John  Delaney.  First  a  negative  campaign,  now  not  even  telling  us  the 
truth  about  himself. 
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